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setae of the highest grade 
bituminous coal and industrial 
fuel oil to our customers throughout 
southern and western New England 
continues—and will continue—to 
be the primary interest of T. A. D. 
Jones & Company. You can be sure, 


now as always, that your require- 


ments will be promptly met insofar 

as the national emergency permits. 

T. A. D. JONES & COMPANY, 
Inc. 


Bridgeport—New Haven, 
Connecticut 
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NY spoken messages in business should 

recorded so there will be evidence of 

Rat was said. Many reports and commu- 

ications should be recorded with the 

Audograph on paper-thin Flexograph 

discs, and filed, with up to 14,000 words on one record. 


Typewritten transcripts may not be necessary. 


Think of the economy in having inspectors’, interview- 
ers’ and salesmen’s reports put on mailable, fileable discs 
in such a way that any specifically marked portion of the 
report can be picked out and played back. Not only will 
one person be able to do much work that formerly took 
two — the dictator and the typist — but far more infor- 


mation can be put in a file drawer. Since the capacity of 








just one 12” Flexograph disc, costing under ten cents, 
would take 28 single-spaced typewritten pages, the saving 
in labor and filing space is clear. 


The Gray Audograph is being used by our government 
for electrically recording our own and enemy broadcasts, 
for airways traffic control, for code reception (at both 
normal and high speeds), for reconnaissance and observa- 


tion recording, and for permanent space-saving records 
of verbal orders. Flexograph discs are made 734", 91/4,” 
and 12” in diameter, providing recording time of 16 min- 
utes, 31 minutes, and 61 minutes on each side. The message 
can be played back immediately after recording by the 
turn of a knob. Audographs are not now available ex- 


cepting to the Armed Forces. 


¢ Have you an idea or invention in electro-mechanics? ... 


«+-which you think will aid the war effort, or has a peacetime application? 
We'll be glad to develop it with you on a mutually satisfactory basis. 


We plan to add five or six products for postwar. If you have an idea or 
product which you believe will round out our activities, write Mr. W. E. 
Ditmars, President, in detail. We will consider any practical arrange- 
ments to work with you. 
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I NEVER enter our State Library, The Metropolitan Mu- 

seum of Art in New York, or any other large institu- 
tion where knowledge of the ages has been carefully 
garnered and classified without a deep sense of awe and 
humility. I am awed by the feast of knowledge spread 
before me on countless shelves and walls and made 
humble by the thought that I can scarcely do more than 
taste of this sumptuous banquet of learning before the 
short “dinner hour” of life is over. But the joy of life is 
in the feasting—the sharing of thoughts and deeds with 
those who gave or are now giving something of real 
value for the help and guidance of others, and our self- 
disciplined endeavors to leave some invigorating morsel 
of inspiration in the minds of our fellow-men. The great 
sorrow and regret of life is that few of us appreciate to 
the full, if ever, the worth of a man, not even of our 
closest friends, until we no longer hear their voices or 


see them in their customary places. 


With a deep feeling of loss, I am reminded of the 
recent departure of John H. Goss from among us. No 
one but the all-seeing eye of our Creator can truly evalu- 
ate and fully appreciate his worth to the thousands of 
Scovill employees whose lives he influenced, nor to the 
vastly larger number in Waterbury, the State and Na- 
tion, who felt the effects of his genius for development 


of both products and organization for wise action. 


Although my personal acquaintance with John Goss 
has covered only a scant eight years since the day in 
1936 when I first became his alternate on the State 
Mediation and Arbitration Board, no acquaintance of 
mine has ever ripened into warmer friendship, respect and 
admiration. Even though fortunate birth and early scho- 
lastic training opened for him easier roads through life, 
he picked the most difficult by starting on the bottom 
rung of the ladder at Scovill. Devoted to his work 
with every fibre of his being he climbed with certain 
steps to the highest post that great company had to 


TRIBUTE TO A GREAT LEADER 


By AtrreD C. Futter, President 


offer during the 50 most eventful and trying years of 
this country’s history. Faced with the difficult task of 
administering even-handed justice to thousands of em- 
ployees and stockholders and millions of customers, John 
Goss won the just acclaim of all these groups, as well as 
that of his fellow townsmen, industrial and state leaders, 
as a man who both practised as well as advocated the 


doctrine of a “square deal”. 


Not content to save himself for the exacting task of 
operating the far-flung Scovill plants, John Goss gave 
unselfishly of his time since 1916 to the promotion of 
sound industrial practices in the state through the Asso- 
ciation, of which he was vice president for 25 years, presi- 
dent for four months, and director at large for nearly 
three years. A tower of strength as an adviser and a con- 
structive critic of Association policy from within, he 
was always its ardent defender whenever its policies were 
under attack from without. Such loyalty and devoted 
support as he gave to me and my predecessor, the late 
E. Kent Hubbard, and to the development of the Asso- 
ciation, can never be repaid, except in the continued 
emulation of this “square deal’ policy by Association 


members. 


With an unswerving devotion to duty he also an- 
swered numerous calls to service in many capacities for 
city, state and the federal government. His was a life 
of great purpose, fulfilled—a life overflowing with 
constructive action described in detail under the fitting 
title of “Fifty Years An Asset To Connecticut”, pub- 
lished a scant two weeks before his death. He will be 
sorely missed, but his character and deeds have left a 
lasting impression on thousands of lives and many in- 
stitutions in Connecticut and glowing tribute to the 


worth of a great leader—John Goss. 






BUILDING A BETTER FOUNDATION FOR BUSINESS 


BY A MACHINE DESIGNER 


IN A TRUE SENSE the American Patent System, the foundation for 
which was prepared by brass industry executives of Connecticut, 
marked the beginning of incentives which have caused the phenomenal 
rise of the American industrial civilization. What is happening to 
pulverize that system is described in this article by a man who has made 
a life-long study of our patent system. Said he when the article was 
presented, “A man will be sent to jail for stealing an overcoat but he 
can steal an idea worth millions with little danger under present patent 
protective measures.” Now’s the time for concerted action by manage- 


ment and labor. If you don’t believe it now, you will after reading this 
article. 


E all believe and hope and 


grant that those efforts may succeed 
pray that before too long we 


and those estimates prove correct. 


shall be entering into a period 
of peace. We know, too, that when 
service men and war workers, millions 
of them in our time, “find their jobs 
.. » gone, the historic answer is calam- 
ity.” Our leaders are now making plans 
to avert that calamity. Committees of 
“hard headed industrialists” over a large 


Let us go back to fundamentals. 
To build those new automobiles and 
new homes and all that go with them 
requires at least three things—land, 
labor and capital. “Wealth,” in the 
economic sense, “is any material thing 
that satisfies a buman want.” Your 
food, your clothes, your house. It is 


part of our country have plans and 
“blue prints” to convert our factories 
from war production to the demands of 
peace. (Advertising and Selling, May, 
43.) The U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce estimates that we will need 
3,675,000 autos and 1,540,000 
new homes, “buying prospects” that 
are “stupendous, even for this im- 
measurably rich country.” (N. Y. 
Herald Tribune, Sept. 29, °43.) God 


not riches as in the popular conception. 
“Capital is wealth used in the pvro- 
duction of other wealth.” A factory is 
capital. But a carpenter’s tools, or the 
tools of any workman are also capital 
and, to that extent, the carpenter or 
other workman is a capitalist. A 
million dollars lying idly in a bank 
vault is not capital. Capital is money 
at work, whether in large amounts 


or small. The billion and a half dol- 


new 


THE EXPANSIVE FORCE of steam was used to do useful work to raise water before 
the time of Christ. Hero’s engine, expanding steam against the atmosphere, is described 
in old Roman literature and tells how it can be applied crudely to turning a wheel. 

But this knowledge lay dormant through the centuries, until about the time of our 
American Revolution. And the steam engine came into being then only through a happy 
combination of James Watt, the inventor, and~Boulton, the business man. The valves 
were operated by hand, and it was some time later that the engine shaft was applied 
to operating them automatically. 


The steam engine, more than any other one factor, has brought us from the 
old handicraft days to present-day civilization. 


[4] 


lars raised in the first World War 
from thrift stamps in units from 25¢ 
to $5.00 and put to work, to pro- 
duction, is a fine example of capital. 


When Capital Quits 


Land, laber and capital, we must 
have to produce homes and autos and 
all the rest of our material needs. With 
any one of them lacking, production 
stops. The land, with its coal mines 
and metal mines, its oil wells, its 
forests and corn fields and cotton 
fields, we have here in the United 
States. The labor, we have in large 
quantities, good times and bad. By 
its very nature, labor cannot get off 
the job for very long at a time with- 
out suffering great hardship. Capital, 
we have. But by its very nature, cap- 
ital can get off the job very quickly, 
and it does so. “Self preservation is 
the first law of Nature,” and this ap- 
plies to capital quite as much as to 
men and animals. At the sign of 
danger, capital gets off the job and 
into its hole as naturally as a weasel 
or a chipmunk. Depressions occur 
when capital gets off the job and a 
surplus of labor remains; idle money 
locked up in vaults and no longer 
capital, and idle men walking the 
streets. If our plans for peace time 
production are going to succeed, then 
we must induce capital to stay on the 
job, not because we love it or be- 
cause we consider it better than labor 
or land, but because we must have it 
to produce the necessities of life, and 
to give men wages with which to buy 
those necessities. This is a plain state- 
ment of fact with no sentiment what- 
ever. ““A penniless boy looking in the 
window at tarts makes no demand 
for tarts in an economic sense.” And 
a4nan out of a job makes no economic 
demand for homes or automobiles. 


Business Must Be Made Safe 


How shall we induce capital to stay 
on the job? As said, self preservation 
applies to capital absolutely. Capital 
will go where it is safe. And if we 
are to have capital in business, then 
we must make business safe. Safety 
and assurance of a reasonable return 
will do infinitely more to bring cap- 
ital out of hiding and put it to work 
than risk taking, no matter how big 
the gambler’s chance of reward. And 
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THIS EDITORIAL, from a Boston paper of 
51 years ago is reminiscent of hoop skirts 
and long mustaches: “A man has been 
arrested for attempting to extort funds 
from ignorant and superstitious people by 
exhibiting a device which he says will con- 
vey the human voice any distance over 
metallic wires so that it will be heard by a 
listener at the other end. . . . Well in- 
formed people know that this is impossible 
of accomplishment and even if possible, 
that it would be of no practical value. 
The authorities who apprehended this crim- 
inal are to be congratulated .. .” 


safety and assurance of a reasonable 
return will bring genius out of hiding 
and put it to work at the same time. 
When we make business safe, then will 
capital be in business and working. 
When we make little business safe, 
then will the capital of the Smiths 
and the Joneses go into little industries 
and produce. And in the aggregate, 
the amount will be stupendous, many 
times the billion and a half dollars 
from thrift stamps above mentioned. 
Mr. Eric A. Johnston, president, 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, cites 
“Three Kinds of Capitalism,”—‘cap- 
italism of the bureaucrats” government 
controlled, “capitalism of monopoly 
and_ special privilege,” and the 
“people’s capitalism” of the Smiths 
and Joneses. (Reader’s Digest, Sept. 
°43.) If we are not going to have the 
“capitalism of the bureaucrats” nor 
the “capitalism of monopoly and spe- 
cial privilege,” then it is axiomatic 
that we must protect the capitalism 
of the common people. We believe it 
is also axiomatic that that protection 
must be applied direct to the common 
people and their capital to lift them 
up or, at least, to enable them to lift 
themselves up, and not the negative 





method of pulling other classes of 
capital down. 

Our public debt is enormous. Our 
taxes are enormous and must of neces- 
sity be so for generations. Capital will 
have to bear its share of that tax 
burden. That extra burden, tending 
to make investment unsafe, must be 
compensated by other means to give 
men safe investments and fair profit. 
How shall we do it? 


Developing New Businesses 
Essential 


Turn to business that is not yet 
here. In 1939, a committee of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce said in 
part: 

_ “The history of previous depres- pi 14s HOWE lived in an attic and built 

sions shows that the time of emer- the first sewing machine there. When it 

gence is usually marked by impor- became valuable, infringers sought to 


tant technical advances resulting _. nullify his patent which contained nine 


5 ; claims. One by one the claims were voided 
the creation of new and extensive yntil only one was left—‘a needle with 


industries.” (Referendum +73, re- an eye near the point”. They searched 


port of special committee on Regu- the world but could not find where any- 
leten af Cosmet a.) one had previously made such a needle. 

mS percon. . y-..5, On that one claim he drew a half million 
The hard headed industrialists dollars a year royalty. 


above mentioned “think in terms of 

new products, new incentives, new “Between 1900 and 1930, the greatest 
jobs, new horizons.” (Reader’s Di- period of invention and technological 
gest, June, 43.) At the “Modern Pi- development in the history of man- 
oneers’ Dinner” in Rochester, (1940) kind, employment in the United States 
President Compton of the Massachu- increased by more than 30,000,000 
setts Institute of Technology said, jobs.” 





THE ELECTRIC MOTOR was invented by Thomas Davenport, a Vermont blacksmith. 
His young wife, Emily, gave her wedding dress to be torn into ribbons and wound for 
the first insulation. Davenport became enthusiastic about motors and advocated building 
them up to one horsepower. His friends, however, told him he should not let his en- 
thusiasm get the best of his common sense. A patent was issued in 1837. Motors came 
into general use in the 1870’s after the patent had expired and Davenport had died. 


[5] 


































































































































































































































































































































































































And Governor Stassen tells us that 
“the birth rate of new enterprises is 
just as important to the future of our 
country as the birth rate of the popu- 
lation. (N. Y. World Telegram, Jan. 
28, °43.) 


Opening the Scientific Storehouse 


Unquestionably, new enterprises 
make business. A notable example was 
the automobile industry pulling us 
out of the terrible depression of 1893. 
And, if we have the wisdom to apply 
them, new enterprises can avert de- 
pressions as well as pull out of them. 
Can we have new enterprises? 

The opening up of our scientific 
storehouse has been repeatedly com- 
pared to the opening up of the Missis- 
sippi Valley and, almost certainly, it 
contains wealth equal to the Missis- 
sippi Valley. Our common people have 
done their share in opening up that 
storehouse. The steam engine, the 
reaper, the electric motor, the vul- 





THREE-QUARTERS OF A CENTURY 
AGO, the Remington Arms Company feared 
the firearms business would go into the 
discard along with the cowboy and the 
wild Indian. One day, an addressed enve- 
lope caught the eye of a company official. 
It was not penned and not printed. Inquiry 
brought out that one Christopher Latham 
Sholes had a machine with a series of keys 
and each key connected to a letter. Strik- 
ing the keys successively typed the letters 
on paper in words and sentences. The ma- 
chine was nearly all of wood with legs 
that rested on the floor. The letters were 
all caps and there was no shift. 

Crude as it was, the Remington officials 
saw in it something more adapted to our 
civilization than firearms. They bought the 
patent for twelve thousand dollars, and 
the Remington Typewriter was the re- 
sult. Since that time countless improve- 
ments have been made and new patented 
machines, including Conneecticut’s own 
popular Underwood and Royal Typewrit- 
ers, have been developed. 


canization of rubber, the sewing ma- 
chine, the telephone, the air brake, 
the automobile and a host of other 
inventions emanated from the brains 
of poor men, working men. And the 
inventions are not all made yet. There 
are inventions ahead as big as the 
automobile and the tclephone. And 
God knows we have in America men 
to make them. Now to make them 
safe for capital and for all hands. And 
that brings us to the subject of patents. 

Patents can control very largely 
that vast wealth that we have avail- 
able, probably equal to the Missis- 
sippi Valley. Patents can do much to 
bring it into tangible existence and 
make business and employment. They 
can do much to avert the “vicious 
cycle” of depression following indus- 
trial activity, which has been the curse 
of our civilization. Wisely planned 
and administered, patents can do much 
to turn that vast wealth to a cap- 
italism of the common people and of 
all the people. Patents are the most 
powerful instrument at our command. 


Historical Background 


The first patent law was in England, 
the famous statute of monopolies of 
1623 still in force. It prohibited mo- 
nopolies except for invention, in which 
case the King could grant a monopoly 
patent for some reasonable time. It 
thus sanctioned a monopoly for in- 
vention as against all other monopo- 
lies. Our own forebears provided in 
our Federal Constitution for “securing 
for limited times to authors and in- 
ventors the exclusive right to their 
respective Writings and Discoveries” 
in order “to promote the progress of 
Science and the useful arts.” Our 
Constitution thus puts its O.K. on 
patent and copyright monopolies, the 
only monopolies that it does: “It would 
lead too far to discuss the theoretical 
foundations of patent protection. A 
whole literature has been written on 
this subject, and we still do not seem 
to be perceptibly nearer a satisfactory 
solution.” . . . “The development of 
the Patent Law ... has to a still larger 
extent been influenced by the practical 
needs of industry and commerce” 
(Survey of the Principal Patent Sys- 
tems, awarded first prize in the Chas. 
C. Linthicum Foundation competi- 
tion. ) 

The findings of the National Patent 
Planning Commission should settle 
one point of argument conclusively. 
They find that “existing laws permit 
the Government . . . to manufacture 
and use any invention, patented or 
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THE PNEUMATIC TIRE was patented by 
Thompson in 1845, one year after Good- 
year took out his rubber patents. But it 
was destined to be buried for about half a 
century. From 1890 to 1900 bicycles held 
sway, and the bicycle and the pneumatic 
tire made each other. This was before the 
advent of the automobile and, for some 
time after the automobile appeared, it was 
though that pneumatic tires could not be 
made strong enough to carry motor-driven 
vehicles. But the bicycle market was suf- 
ficient. Welch had patented the straight 
side tire and Bartlett the clincher tire. 
John Boyd Dunlop, a veterinary surgesn 
of Belfast, had launched into the tire 
business. In 1895, he paid Bartlett $1,000,- 
000 for his patent and then paid $1,000,- 
000 in dividends. 

For tire manufacture in the United 
States, both the rubber and the sea island 
cotton had to be imported. It is strange 
and interesting that an inland city, Akron, 
Ohio, became the tire metropolis. 


unpatented. . . . These laws operate 
both in peace and war. . . . Specific 
inquiries addressed particularly to... 
the War and Navy Departments failed 
to develop any serious instances in 
which the patent system has inter- 
fered with the prosecution of the 
present war.” (House Document 
*329, June 18, 1943.) 

How shall we anvly patents today 
to the “practical needs of industry 
and commerce”? God gave us laws 
of gravitation and friction and cen- 
trifugal force and the rest, and those 
laws don’t change. We have engi- 
neers who, under proper conditions, 
can know those laws and apply them. 
Other men can make market surveys 
with a good deal of skill and judgment. 
These are reasonably safe. 

A United States patent, equally im- 
portant to protect that scientific 
property, is not safe. Such patent is 
granted on the theory or supposition 
that the invention has “not (been) 
patented or described in any printed 
publication in this or any foreign 
country” more than a year prior to 
(Continued on page 23) 





YOUR PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


By J. E. ROBINSON, Copy Chief, The Products Research Company, Stamford 


fiE average American business 

executive has a curious attitude 

about his correspondence and 
other messages. He seems to feel that 
their effectiveness depends mainly 
upon his enthusiasm and knowledge 
of the subject, plus his experience in 
issuing similar letters, bulletins, etc. 

But this is not true. There is just 
as much skill and training required 
to use words effectively as there is to 
use a slide rule, or a bookkeeping sys- 
tem, or an algebraic formula. 

Because he does not realize this, an 
executive who as a matter of course 
employs the services of a high-priced 
auditor, or time study engineer, or 
advertising counselor, will brush aside 
the efforts of his expert secretary to 
improve the grammar or punctuation 
or construction of his messages. 

The mastery of expression in words 
does not develop unconsciously; it is 
gained only by constant study and 
practice, just the same as mastery of 
expression in numbers, music, paint- 
ing, or any other means. The rules of 
grammar and composition are nu- 
merous and difficult. Unlike the prin- 
ciples of mathematics, or music, or 
physics, they contain as many ex- 
ceptions as they do rules. Why, then, 
should there be such presumption of 
expertness by business executives who 
would not pretend to have a technical 


knowledge of their research depart- 
ment, or production control office, or 
tax division? 

Perhaps this is because words are 
common tools, used by everyone, and 
there does not appear to be anything 
particularly scientific about their ap- 
plication. People come to feel that 
handling words is a matter of intelli- 
gence, not education—that an admis- 
sion of imexpertness in the mechanics 
of composition is equivalent to admis- 
sion of illiteracy. 

But this is not an academic dis- 
cussion of your attitude toward your 


J. E. ROBINSON 
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printed messages. It is an attempt to 
point out that this is an important 
factor in. the successful conduct of 
your business. For the messages you 
issue—all of them, from inter-office 
memorandums to important reports— 
represent you, give an impression of 
your ability, and your type of thinking. 

Worded improperly, or constructed 
loosely, or punctuated badly, these 
messages may produce an effect of 
confusion, doubt, or antagonism; ex- 
pressed expertly, they can become 
clear, forceful and persuasive, and 
promote a feeling of confidence and 
respect in the reader. 


There are tricks to this trade, the 
same as any other. Some words and 
combinations of words convey a pas- 
sive, neutral meaning; others, almost 
synonymous, are active, dynamic, and 
aggressive. Some types of punctuation 
induce deliberation and_ reflection, 
while others promote swift, smooth 
sequence of thought. Different ar- 
rangement of paragraphs can alter the 
meaning of an entire letter, in regard 
to the relative importance of items 
discussed. Also, there are fashions in 
words, expressions, and punctuation. 
Forms of expression in vogue ten years 
ago are “dated” now. And only a 
person who studies these things con- 


(Continued on page 43) 




























































































































































































































































































SECURITY THROUGH 





PROFIT SHARING 


SOMEONE HAS APTLY STATED that “the Pilgrims gave up security 
such as it was under a tyrant king in 1620 to find freedom in America; 


By SAMUEL S. RODMAN, Trust Officer, The Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company 





now in 1944 we are giving up freedom for social security.” There is 
nothing wrong with the idea of social security, but the freedom of the 
individual depends on how it is attained. Labor and management must 
cooperate to get it from the fruits of their efforts, or give up much 
freedom and income to a government controlled system. This article 
outlines some of the “right” ways of attaining it. 


USINESs management has long 

recognized the need for some 

systematic method of providing 
for retirement, disability and other 
contingencies affecting their employ- 
ees, but it was not until Congress 
passed the Revenue Act of 1942 that 
definite programs became finally prac- 
ticable on a broad scale. This Act pro- 
vides that when a definite retirement 
plan is qualified under the Law, the 
cost may be treated as a business ex- 
pense deductible for tax purposes. The 
result has been the initiation of lit- 
erally thousands of programs and the 
time may be not far distant when the 
company which has no such plan in 
effect will be exceptional, particularly 
since such plans may be adapted to 
small as well as large concerns. 

The law permits considerable lati- 
tude as to the method of providing 
the necessary funds, determination of 
benefits and type of administration. 
Certain underlying principles, how- 
ever, must be embodied if the plan 
is to qualify as tax-exempt, and the 
more important are here briefly sum- 
marized: 

All contributions made by the com- 

pany must be for the exclusive ben- 

efit of the employees. 

Funds paid into the trust cannot 

revert to the corporation. 

While the plan may include employ- 

ees who are officers, shareholders or 

supervisory employees, there must 
be no discrimination in favor of 
such groups. 

The plan may be limited to salaried 

employees or other special groups 

and shall not be considered dis- 
criminatory merely because the 
contributions ot benefits on behalf 
of the employees under the plan bear 

a uniform relationship to the com- 
pensation or the basis or regular rate 
of compensation of such employees. 








SAMUEL S. RODMAN 


The plan may make eligibility de- 
pendent upon completion of a cer- 
tain period of service with the com- 
pany. 

Up to this point all plans will pos- 
sess similar. characteristics, but in the 
matter of creating the necessary re- 
serves and allocating benefits, meth- 
ods vary considerably. Insurance com- 
pany programs, or actuarially sound 
self-insured plans, are almost uni- 
versally employed where definite re- 
tirement allowances are to be pro- 
vided. Such plans, however, require 
the assumption of a fixed annual 
charge which must be met or the plan 
discontinued. There are a great many 
employers, and particularly manufac- 
turers, who because of post war un- 
certainties or because the profits of 
their business cannot be reasonably 
forecast from year to year, do not feel 
justified in assuming a substantial an- 
nual fixed charge for pension purposes. 
For these companies the profit sharing 
trust is a practical solution, permit- 
ting generous contributions in good 
years and little or nothing in years 
when earnings are poor. It is this pro- 
cedure which is briefly discussed here. 
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Profit sharing as applied to em- 
ployee retirement and benefit plans is 
simply the creation of reserves through 
the designation of a share of the 
profits of the business. Such contribu- 
tions are set aside each year and paid 
over to a trustee, who holds and in- 
vests the funds, and makes payments 
to participants in accordance with the 
terms of the plan. The formula for 
determining the share of earnings to 
be deposited may provide for a per- 
centage of 

1.) Net profits before taxes. 

2.) Net earnings after taxes. 

3.) Either 1 or 2 but after x-% on 
capital. 

4.) Either 1 or 2 but only after 
a reservation of x-$. 

Other variations are possible, but 
the above suggestions will cover the 
majority of situations. (The amount 
to be paid in under the formula may 
be limited to the sum permitted tax 
exemption, that is, 15% of the el- 
igible payroll.) Example:—‘A” Com- 
pany earnings are $300,000 per year 
before taxes. Formula (4) provides 
for 25% of net profits before taxes, 
but allowing for no contribution on 
the first $50,000 of earnings. 

Contributions to the fund will be 
25% of $300,000 (less $50,000) or 
$62,500. But if the contribution is 
made, profits subject to tax will be 
$300,000 less $62,500 or $237,500 and 
taxes will be reduced correspondingly, 
the amount depending upon the tax 
level. At 85%, for example, the net 
cost to the company of the $62,500 
contribution is only 15% of the 
amount or $9,375. 

The question of allocation of con- 
tributions among employees is one 
which requires considerable thought. 
Under fully insured plans the bene- 
fits are determined in advance; per- 
haps an annuity equal to 40% of the 
average salary, including social securi- 
ty benefits. Under profit sharing, with 
contributions dependent upon earn- 
ings, the amount of money which 
will be available for benefits at any 
future date cannot be definitely fore- 
cast, so provision must be made for 
the distribution of such funds as have 
(Continued on page 31) 






SAFETY— AND WHAT AD MEN 
CAN DO TO HELP 


By HARRY L. HARRISON, Manager, Advertising and Public Relations, The Miller Company, Meriden, Conn. 


ADVERTISING MANAGERS, safety directors and other industrial ex- 
ecutives interested in plant safety will find in this article an account of 
an effective, easy-to-operate system which is definitely making workers 
more safety conscious at Miller Company. 


to a realization of its productive 

capacity. It revealed a pressing need 
for war material. It stimulated de- 
termined thinking by executives, or- 
ganizers, inventors, workers. It re- 
sulted in giving us things we hadn’t 
dreamed of or, at least, given only 
slight thought to: 4-engine bombers, 
block busters, gliders, landing ships 
with doors that open in the hull and 
discharge tanks and guns and fighting 
men on to the beach, bazookas, etc. 
And it is bringing about a similar 
awakening in the minds of adver- 
tising men. 

We advertising men, like all human 
beings engaged in all human activities, 
see one particular function so clearly 
that we miss a lot. Sales! Sales are our 
goal. We must advertise our product. 
Get information about it to as many 
as possible of the people who can use 
it. Study how to get into the minds 
of those people. Educate and pep up 
the sales force. How to increase sales 
has first demand on our thought. Pub- 
lic relations and employee relations are 
involved. But one thing we haven’t 
given sufficient thought to (we left 
that to the factory operating depart- 
ment) is SAFETY OF WORKERS. 


Accidents’ Staggering Toll 


War exigencies switched our 
thoughts from sales to working out 
War Bond campaigns, salvage cam- 
paigns, production drives, Red Cross 
campaigns, and similar activities. And 
still we didn’t give much thought to 
the. vital need for safety in working. 
Not until the National Committee for 
the Conservation of Man Power in 
War Industries began to explain to 
industrial executives—“Be Careful”! 
Not until they began to tour indus- 
trial plants, detect hidden dangers, 
explain causes of accidents and how 
to eliminate hazards. Not until we 
learned that at 70 engineering col- 
leges and technological institutes the 
nation over, 800 night classes in 


I: took the war to awaken America 


“Safety Theory” and practice were 
being conducted. Not until the long- 
time effective National Safety Council 
told us that, in 1943, occupational 
accidents cost 18,000 lives, and dis- 
abled 1,850,000 workers. Not until 
the OWI, gathering statistics from 
numerous sources, told us that from 
Pearl Harbor to January 1st last, the 
toll in industrial accidents was 37,600 
killed, (7,500 more than had been 
killed in battle in the same period) 
210,000 permanently disabled and 4,- 
§00,000 temporarily disabled! 


Routine Procedure Not Enough 


And what are we doing about it? 
Well, most advertising men give space 
to the great importance of working 
safely once a month or whenever 
their house organs are issued. Plant 
Safety Committees hold regular 
monthly or bi-monthly meetings. 
Awards are given for practical sug- 
gestions which lessen the possibility 
of accidents. Bulletin boards are set 
up in factories on which lost-time ac- 
cidents are reported, or giving the 


HARRY L. HARRISON 
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number of consecutive days the plant 
has worked without lost-time acci- 
dents. Workers are appealed to peri- 
odically to work safely in their own 
interest, in the company’s interest, in 
the country’s interest. 


The Big Job—Overcoming 
Forgetfulness 


And yet accidents continue. Why? 
Because PEOPLE FORGET. Because 
no matter how important a campaign 
seems at its inception, on continua- 
tion it becomes routine. 

The particular function which in- 
dustrial workers see clearly, first of 
all (as we advertising men saw clearly 
our function to increase sales) is to 
do the particular job thcy are assigned 
to. They know how to do it. And 
their minds direct their hands to the 
doing of it. Only vaguely—if at all 
—do they give thought to the doing 
of it safely. Concentration on their 
work prevents it. Relaxation between 
spells of work prevents it. They read 
their house organs. They look up at 
the bulletin board. At first, they are 
really interested. Then, it becomes 
routine. The doing of their jobs is 
the only thing that never loses first 
place in their minds. To do it; not 
how to do it BEST. 

Realization of all this should awaken 
advertising men to the fact that their 
job is bigger than they thought it was. 
Not just now, because of the war. But 
even more so, because of the economic 
—the dollars and cents—importance 
of safe working during the long period 
of peace which we hope will follow 
the ending of the war. 

How to make workers SAFETY 
CONSCIOUS? That is our big job! 
2,000 years ago Plato said, “‘Utopia 
must begin in the body of man”. 
Safety at work today must begin in 
the body of each worker, in the con- 
stant consciousness of the need for 
working safely, in his own interest, 
to avoid lost-time, painful temporary 
disablement or permanent disablement, 
or death and to avoid stoppage of pro- 
duction and unnecessary expense to 
the company which gives him the op- 
portunity to work. 


(Continued on page 28) 





UTILITY TELLS STORY OF WAR PRODUCTION 


(This is the first in a series of outstanding advertising campaigns developed and published by Connect- 
icut’s industries, which CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY will continue to feature as we learn of them.) 


Featuring a newspaper clipping of a radio talk by Governor Baldwin in December, 
1943, The United Illuminating Company, the electric utility serving the New 
Haven and Bridgeport areas, recently completed a five months newspaper cam- 
paign on war production in those areas. Governor Baldwin stated in his radio 
address that Connecticut factories turned out more equipment and materials of 
war on a basis of dollar volume per capita than any other state in the nation. 
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The campaign originated with Mr. C. A. Williams, Vice President and Mr. E. B. 
Haskell, New Business Manager of The United Illuminating Company. The 
execution of the campaign was in the hands of their advertising agency Baker, 
Cameron, Soby & Penfield, Inc. of Hartford. Each advertisement featured the 
contributions of the management and employees of an industrial plant in New 
Haven and Bridgeport area. The part electricity played was shown in the photo- 
graphs and explained in the captions. The advertisements were published in the 
New Haven Register and the Journal-Courier, and in the Bridgeport Post-Tele- 
gram, Bridgeport Life and the Bridgeport Herald. The companies featured were: 
The Acme Wire Co., American Steel & Wire Co., The Armstrong Rubber Co., 
Bridgeport Brass Co., The Bryant Electric Co., The Bullard Co., Chance Vought 
Division of United Aircraft Corp., Dictaphone Corp., Handy & Harmon, High 
Standard Manufacturing Co., Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., Raybestos Di- 
vision of The Raybestos-Manhattan Co., Inc., Remington Arms Co., Sargent & 
Co., and Whitney Blake Co. 
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Smaller Plants Play 
Their Part, Too 


IN THE NEW HAVEN 
& BRIDGEPORT AREAS 
theee are bundreds of smaller 
Planes thas are making as ital 
conriberioa u» production 


SS NEW HAVEN & BRIDGEPORT in the INVASION! 


The last advertisement of 
the series, which was pub- 
lished during the Labor 
Day weekend, featured the 
work of the smaller indus- 
tries. Each photograph il- 
lustrated the uses of elec- 
tricity in modern produc- 
tion, ranging from pro- 
duction lighting to infra- 
red ovens and electric salt 
bath furnaces. The com- 
panies featured in this final 
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This industrial advertising campaign of The United Illuminating Company 
started months before D-Day. Prior to D-Day all advertisements carried the 
headline “New Haven and Bridgeport in the Attack” or “Bridgeport and New 
Haven in the Attack”. Immediately after D-Day the word attack” was changed 
to “invasion” as illustrated below. All the advertisements used the clipping 
“Connecticut Production Leads States” and the character Reddy Kilowatt. 
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NEWS FORUM 


This department includes digested news and comment about 


Connecticut Industry of interest to management and others 


desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 





A BELIEF Connecticut will be able 
to reconvert more intelligently if 
the state is allowed to handle its own 
manpower problem was expressed by 
Alfred C. Fuller, president of the 
Manufacturers Association, of Con- 
necticut in speaking on a program 
with many other distinguished men 
recently at a conference called in 
Hartford by Governor Baldwin to 
discuss industrial reconversion prob- 
lems. 

Comrrenting on the proposed 40- 
hour week after the fall of Germany, 
Mr. Fuller said: “It goes without say- 
ing that labor, whose take-home is 
figured on base pay plus time and a 
half, will want a higher base pay to 
make up for the overtime.” 

Such a development will create a 
serious probem for industry, he said, 
in telling the conference to “figure 
for yourself the effect of the demand 
by labor that the same pay for 48 
hours with its: overtime be paid for 
a base 40-hour week.” 

Governor Baldwin, who suggested 
the creation of a statewide reconver- 
sion committee, cited the increase in 
the past few weeks of unemployment 
compensation applications in Con- 
necticut and warned that preparation 
was necessary to take up the slack as 
fast as possible. 

“We want to be forehanded about 


war merchandising. 


the future. 


CARTONS TO" FITITHE FUTURE 


Let Robertson work with you—help re-design your old Folding Paper 
Boxes, bringing them into line with the coming new tempo of post- 


this thing and get started on it im- 
mediately because our future is at 
stake,” the govenor asserted. “Out of 
this conference we ought to work out 
a list of recommendations on policy 
and program.” 

Other speakers at the conference 
included: Harold Bates, area director, 
WPB; John J. Egan, secretary, Con- 
necticut Federation of Labor; Man- 
power Director William J. Fitzgerald; 
OPA Director Anthony Arpaia; Se- 
lective Service Director John F. Robin- 
son; Herman W. Steinkraus, Bridge- 
port, Manpower Committee chairman, 
Connecticut War Council; Dr. Charles 


Seymour, chairman, State Postwar 
Planning Board; Carl Gray, chair- 
man, Connecticut Reemployment 


Commission; Sidney Edwards, admin- 
istrator, State Development Commis- 
sion; Milton H. Glover, chairman, 
loan policy committee, Connecticut 
Bankers Association; Education Com- 
missioner Alonzo Grace, and President 
Albert N. Jorgenson, University of 
Connecticut. 
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FIRE INSURANCE on dwelling 


properties in Connecticut has again 
been reduced in cost, the result of 
efforts by State Insurance Commis- 
sioner W. Ellery Allyn to bring about 
lower premium rates. 














Or ask us to start from scratch in helping to give sales allure to the 
new products you plan to launch before very long, judging from 
the speed of the Allied march toward victory. 

Robertson ideas, ingenuity and manufacturing facilities are 
primed to help you hit the market with cartons that fit 







The recent reduction announced by 
his office, effective Sept. 1, will save 
policyholders of the state something 
over $400,000 annually and will bring 
fire insurance cost on dwellings in 
the state to the lowest level in his- 
tory. In fact, the average rate in 
this state is about as low as any state 
and lower than the majority. 

In commenting on the cut in rates, 
Commissioner Allyn said: 

“While most commodities have been 
surging upward in cost, fire insurance 
has come down. We are fortunate in 
having the influence of strong, well- 
managed insurance companies domi- 
ciled in Connecticut, whose loss pre- 
vention work has been emphasized 
here more consistently than else- 
where.” 

Mr. Allyn also called attention to 
the fact these companies pay very 
substantial taxes in this state which, 
he said, are a material help to Con- 
necticut’s financial condition. 

The commissioner paid particular 
credit to the high level of protective 
services maintained in the various 
municipalities of the state, saying 
these factors are important in influ- 
encing downward rates. 
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EMPLOYERS of the State have 
placed more than 12,000 veterans of 
the present war in jobs according to 
recent figures published by WMC 
chairman, Paul V. McNutt to State 
Manpower Director, Wm. J. Fitz- 
gerald. Said Mr. Fitzgerald, 
“It was pleasing to see the coopera- 
tion given the veterans by employ- 
ers in the State. Many of the firms 
in the State have requested veterans 
for placement while others gave 
back to the veterans their old jobs 
immediately upon application.” 
Mr. Fitzgerald also reported that 
Connecticut was far ahead of other 
states in placement of veterans. 








JAMES L. DUNN recently was pro- 
moted to vice-president of Jenkins 
Bros., Bridgeport, in charge of in- 
dustrial relations. Associated with the 
valve and rubber products company 
since 1913, Mr. Dunn has been a 
clerk, production manager, business 
manager and assistant plant manager. 
His new job covers every phase of 
the business involving the human ele- 
ment. He will handle all problems of 
employment, education, training, pub- 
lication of house organ and employee 
relations. He is also a member of the 
Association’s Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee. 


JAMES L. DUNN 


M. H. RHODES, INC., of Hart- 
ford, largest producers of timing de- 
vices in the world, are planning a 
postwar program which will call for 
doubling of the present floor space 
and boosting of production and em- 
ployment to all-time peaks. The proj- 
ect will be undertaken, according to 
Frederick H. Hunter, vice-president, 
in the transition period between the 
surrender of Germany and that of 
Japan. During this interim, the com- 
pany plans to continue its production 
of vital war material and at the same 
time gradually resume its peace-time 
production on a large scale. M. H. 
Rhodes, Inc. was a recent winner of 
the Army-Navy “E” award. 
ie 

WOMEN LEADERS of Stamford 
met with industrial officials recently 
to state their desires and ideas for 
postwar security at a conference in 
that city which was one of a series 
being held throughout the country 
under sponsorship of the NAM com- 
mittee on home and industry. Local 
groups are co-operating with the NAM 
committee in making these conferences 
an actuality. 

Among the speakers at the Stam- 
ford meeting was Wallace Campbell, 
vice-president of the Fuller Brush 
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GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES, INC. 
GENERAL OFFICES, MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 


In order to meet government requirements for in- 


creased production facilities, Great American Indus- 


tries, Inc., developed a eomplete, new manufacturing 
unit during 1943 in Rutland, Vermont. 

Despite the difficulties involved in remodeling and 
equipping an entire plant for electrical manufacturing 
on a mass production scale, the company’s Rutland 
Electric Products Division is now making its contri- 
bution to final victory with the production of ignition 
components for aircraft motor manufacturers. 


This advertisement is published by 
Great American Industries, Inc., 70 Britania St., 
Meriden, Connecticut to acquaint Connecticut 
people with the company’s out-of-state divisions. 

































































































































































Company of Hartford, who said, “We 
must keep America on a practical, 
sound economic and social program— 
the only road which can take us to 
that splendid future which we know 
is there.” 

On the question of the reconversion 
period which is now imminent, Mr. 
Campbell said: 

“Let’s not kid ourselves about the 
seriousness of the problems which 
must be worked out during the trans- 
itional reconversion period after the 
war. It will be a crucial one both for 
industry and the home. It means the 
end of war orders, war production, and 
war jobs. It means the shifting of 
gears and the readjusmtent of the tre- 
mendous war production machine that 
has been built up, over to normal, 
improved peace-time production. It 
can be done only through the coopera- 
tion of all elements involved as 
smoothly as this nation girded itself 
for the war effort; or we can mess 
up ourselves in a period of discord, 
disharmony, and confusion. Here is 
the spot where American ingenuity 


THOMPSON WATER COOLER CO. 


N. Haven 7-0115 


GENERAL@DELECTRIC 


The Government permits 
repairs, and we are in 
position to make them. 


Also, we have service 
contracts. 


Hartford 2-1789 
Bridgeport 3-5787 


and 
function at top efficiency. Our need 
for action may be upon us almost be- 
fore we are ready. We are hoping and 
praying that the spectacular results 


resourcefulness 


must actually 


of dual, yes, triple invasion, with 
its mounting record of victories for 
our armed forces and those of our 
allies, are going to bring this war to 
a close far ahead of schedule.” 
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EMPLOYEES OF BRISTOL COM- 
PANY, Waterbury, received their 
third Army-Navy “E” award at cere- 
monies which were combined with 
a gala company outing in August. 
Captain Charles W. Styer, USN, Com- 
manding Officer of the Submarine 
Base at New London was the prin- 
cipal speaker. President Howard H. 
Bristol accepted the second star on 
behalf of more than 1,200 Bristol 
employees and friends who were on 
hand. The program was arranged by 
the War Production Committee and 
the Bristol Recorder Club. 
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EUGENE E. WILSON, vice-chair- 
man of United Aircraft Corporation, 
in an address at the New Haven Lawn 
Club, said air power will be of para- 
mount importance to the prosperity 
of the nation in the future. 

The Hartford man said “air trans- 
port is the heart of air power. Its back- 
bone is the aircraft industry; its sinews 
the Army and Navy Air Forces. It 
behooves us to maintain the air power 
at the peak of efficiency to preclude 
a successful assault upon ourselves 
or our possessions, and then to keep 
the peace.” 
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HERE IN CONNECTICUT, indus- 
try and the Selective Service System are 
uniting to solve the problems arising 
from the veteran adjusting himself to 
industrial life. 

In Bridgeport a down-to-earth pro- 
gram has been established by the Bryant 
Electric Company, and one of its 
phases, the re-employment of handi- 
capped persons, brings to light some 
interesting data. 

The Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, of which 
the Bryant plant is a subsidiary, 
through experience in employing handi- 
capped persons over the war years 
and through plant surveys has learned 
that in some departments as many 
as 83 percent of the jobs can be per- 
formed by disabled veterans with lim- 
ited handicaps. 

While Westinghouse’s survey is still 
incomplete, a partial breakdown on 
a percentage basis in manufacturing 
divisions such as Bryant, where a 
study has been completed, shows that 
83 percent of the jobs can be done 
by men with one eye and 82 percent 
by men who are deaf. About 19 per- 
cent can be done by a one-legged man 
and 17 percent of the jobs can be 
filled by men who must use a crutch 
or a cane. 
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RUSSELL MAGUIRE, president of 
Maguire Industries, Inc., was re- 
cently presented with a cup by his 
employees in recognition of his 
achievements during the five years of 
his presidency. 
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ARTHUR W. FRANK, vice-presi- 
dent and sales manager of the Ameri- 
can Paper Goods Company of Ken- 
sington, ded recently at his home in 
New Britain, 






He was a native of Mobile, Alabama 
and attended Vanderbilt University. 
He was graduated from the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis 
with high honors in 1907 and served 
in the navy until 1919. 

He came to the American Paper 
Goods Company in 1923 from George 
W. Smith and Company of Philadel- 
phia. 
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L. Y. SPEAR, president of the Elec- 
tric Boat Company, recently an- 
nounced that government contracts 
will keep the firm busy building sub- 
marines until 1946. He also announced 
that plans are being formulated to 
carry on the manufacture of com- 
mercial products other than submarines 
at the Groton plant. 

Mr. Spear pointed out that high 
naval officials contemplate construc- 
tion of submarines of a new design 
for postwar service. Commenting on 
the possibility of layoffs, he declared 
that it is the desire of management to 
give as much advance notice as pos- 
sible of necessary termination of em- 
ployment. 
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LEWIS A. SHEA, general manager 
and chairman of the board of E. W. 
Carpenter Manufacturing Company 
of Bridgeport, recently announced that 
D. Wheeler Clark has been appointed 
vice-president and assistant to the 
general manager. 


PRINCIPALS AT THE B. G. COMPANY ARMY-NAVY “E” ceremonies: 


Mr. Clark is a graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity and became associated with 
E. W. Carpenter in 1942. 
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WITH IMPRESSIVE and appropri- 


ate ceremonies, enlivened by music by 
the Foot Guard Band, the Army-Navy 
“E” flag and certificates were recently 
presented to the officials and workers 
of the B-G Machine Company of 
West Haven. The ceremonies were fol- 
lowed by a reception and luncheon to 
the employees and guests on the fac- 
tory grounds. 

The Army-Navy flag was presented 
by Maj. George J. Costello of the 
Springfield Ordnance District and ac- 
cepted for the company by Walter E. 
Daley, president and treasurer of the 
corporation. The “E” emblems were 
presented to a committee of the em- 
ployees by T. Sgt. Hyman Sachnoff, 
veteran of 48 bombing missions in 
North Africa and one of the most 
decorated airmen in the air forces. 

The B. G. Machine Company spe- 
cializes in the manufacturing of heavy 
artillery and are the only manufac- 
turers of this type of equipment in 
New England 


x kk 
ANSONIA ELECTRIC Company of 


Ansonia was one of six firms in the 
nation recently granted the Army- 
Navy “E” award. 


(Left to 


right) Walter E. Daley, president of the Company; Lt. Comdr. R. H. Barnes, USN, 
(Ret.); T/Sgt. Hyman Sachnoff; Major George J. Costello, Springfield Ordnance Dis- 
trict; Henry S. Cannon, chairman, shop committee. 
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HUBBARD 
RICKERD 


AND 


BLAKELEY 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT & 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


offer their services to 
Connecticut manufac- 
turersin the following 
capacities — 


Engineering Services 


Heating 
Ventilating 
Plumbing 
Electrical Work 
Air Conditioning 
Boiler Plants 
Water Pollution 


Industrial Management 
Services 


Cost Control and Reduction 
Jigs and Fixtures 
Line Production 
Plant Layouts 
Production Control 
Project and Machine Design 
Time Study and Job 
Evaluation 


Information on Request 


HUBBARD, RICKERD 
& BLAKELEY 


110 WHITNEY AVENUE 
NEW HAVEN 10, CONN. 
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Your plant must have strength of man- 
agement, foresight and streamlined 
adaptability to successfully weather the 
stormy industrial aftermath of war. 


* The Case of the A. S. Campbell Co., Inc. * 


The exigencies of war demanded rapid conversion and expansion of the 
A. S$. Campbell Co. plant and its facilities for the manufacture of cart- 
ridge cases, primar fuses, initiator caps, smoke emission shells and 
plating of 50-calibre cartridge cases. Management and industrial plan- 
ning needed analysis and streamlining and there was all too little time 
for this vital work. Our experienced and able engineers, brought an expe- 
dient solution of the pressing problems and welded the various basic 
industrial elements into sound constructive operation plans. 












































For further information on Plocar Industrial Engineering service, write: 


JOHN J. PLOCAR COMPANY 


Singer Building, Stamford, Conn. Tel. Stamford 3-6815 


in cooperation 


. 
with Representatives in principal industrial areas 


PLOCAR ENGINEERS 
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STANLEY WORKS, New Britain, 
received its third Army-Navy “E” 
award in September and _ thereby 
earned the privilege to add a second 
star to its “E” burgee. All employees 
received certificates bearing two stars 
and those who qualified since the last 
award were presented with the “E” 
pin and certificate. 

A similar award has been received 
by The American Tube and Stamp- 
ing Plant at Bridgeport, the Steel Di- 
vision of The Stanley Works. 


x* * 


CHARLES W. DEEDS, president of 
Pratt and Whitney division, Niles- 
Bement-Pond, recently announced that 
Alexander S. Keller has been. elected 
a vice-president of the company. 

Mr. Keller came to Niles-Bement- 
Pond in 1931 when Niles purchased 
the Keller Mechanical Engineering 
Corporation. He will devote the bulk 
of his time to the promotion of ex- 
port sales. 

Mr. Keller is a native of New York 
City and is a graduate of Harvard 
University and the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration. 
He is a member of the American So- 
ciety of Tool Engineers. 


x wk * 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE 
COMPANY of Norwich recently an- 
nounced a pension plan for its em- 
ployees. In a letter to the employees, 
A. E. Payson, president of the com- 
pany, outlined the details of the plan 
which covers retirement incomes at 
the age of 65. Death benefits are pro- 
vided but there is no element of life 
insurance in the plan. 

The cost of the pension plan will 
be borne jointly by the employees and 


‘the management with the company 


paying $1.50 for each $1.00 paid by 
the worker. 
2 8 


CHARLES E. WILSON recently 
returned to his position as president 
of General Electric after serving in a 
war post as Executive Vice-Chairman 
of the War Production Board. 

Gerard Swope as president and Owen 
D. Young as chairman of the board, 
who were drafted from retirement 
when Mr. Wilson entered government 
work, announced their resignations. 

Mr. Wilson, became president of 
G-E in 1940 on Mr. Swope’s retire- 
ment but resigned in September, 1942 
when he was called to take the WPB 


post. 
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A. H. d’ARCAMBAL, vice-presi- 
dent, consulting metallurgist and 
sales manager of the small tool and 
gauge department of Pratt and Whit- 
ney division of Niles-Bement-Pond 
company, recently celebrated his 25th 
anniversary with the concern. Flowers 
and congratulations from the company 
were presented to him by Clayton R. 
Burt, board chairman, and Charles 
W. Deeds, president. He is a graduate 
of the University of Michigan. 

In 1941, Mr. d’Arcambal was cited 
for outstanding achievement in chem- 
ical engineering at an_ engineering 
alumni conference of the University 
of Michigan. 


x * 


WILLIAM Jj. FITZGERALD, 
State Manpower Director, recently an- 
nounced that the new G. I. Bill of 
Rights is expected to increase sub- 
stantially the number of apprentices 
needed by Connecticut industries. 

Some 110 firms are already co- 
operating with the State Apprentice 
Council in the training of returned 
veterans. The Council estimates that 
10,000 apprentices are needed to meet 
postwar needs in the state. 


i t’s the old story of a straight line 
being the shortest distance between 
two points. The same is true with our 
modern oxyacetylene flame cutting and 
electric arc-welding technique. There’s 
no preparatory—we work at once on 
the finished job, direct from your 


blueprint. 


Naturally, this means there is great 
economy of time and money. There is 
also one other very important fact— 
your finished job, or repair piece, will 
be stronger and, in many cases, lighter 
than by any other construction method 


because it is one solidly welded piece 


of steel. 


Under the G. I. Bill, returning vet- 
erans will receive a weekly stipend in 
addition to their wages while in train- 
ing in the factories. Apprentice train- 
ees in Connecticut will not be counted 
against the manpower ceilings. 


xk 


PRATT, READ and Company of 
Deep River, having been given the 
“Go” sign by the War Production 
Board and an increased ceiling by the 
Office of Price Administration, plans 
the resumption of piano manufacture. 

The decision of these boards was 
recently communicated to James A. 
Gould, president of Pratt, Read and 
Company, who announced that it will 
mean the employment of 200 skilled 
workers by transfer from the com- 
pany’s glider factory at Ivoryton. The 
force will be built up to a normal 
of 700 employees as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

xk * 


OFFICE OF WAR INFORMA- 
TION recently announced that 19 
cutbacks were proposed for war con- 
tracts held by Connecticut firms be- 
tween June 15 and August 31. These 




















Multiple Bose for 
Spindle Drilling and 
Tapping Machine 
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cutbacks affect 1965 workers and 
contracts to the value of $15,323,000. 

Connecticut was 10th among the 
states in value of cutbacks and 7th 
in the number of employees affected. 
Cutbacks fall most frequently in WMC 
tight areas where the workers can 
be more readily absorbed by other 
industries. 


xk 
JENKINS BROTHERS plant of 


Bridgeport was recently honored for 
the fourth time with the awarding of 
the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion’s “M” pennant. 


x kk 


E. KENT HUBBARD II has been 
appointed surplus materials officer for 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft division, 
United Aircraft Corporation, accord- 
ing to announcement made by Gen- 
eral Manager William P. Gwinn. He 
will handle the eventual disposal of 
raw materials, materials in process 
and finished parts made surplus by 
contract terminations or schedule re- 
visions. 

Mr. Hubbard has been associated 
with United Aircraft for 12 years 


Our force of experienced engineers 
is available for immediate consulta- 
tion at all times on any and all of 
your machinery, production and plant 
equipment problems. Call South Boston 
1304 today. Our illustrated brochure 
shows the versatility and perfection of 
our new technique. Send for yours 
today. 


We Know The Value 
TEAM-WORK 


psa contractor who has ever called upon the 
Roger Sherman organization for service knows 
that every man-jack of our organization is an effi- 
cient member of a co-ordinated team. Whatever the 
job we’re called upon to do, each Roger Sherman 
workman knows his part —and carries out his 
duty like the well-trained, solidly-grounded team 
member that he is. Modern equipment, manned by 
experts, backed by an organization famous in New 
England for smooth precision of movement and 
accomplishment — such, in brief, is Roger Sherman 
service. 


STEEL ERECTION RIGGING 
HAULING TRAILER SERVICE 


“BACK THE INVASION” — BUY WAR BONDS 


Laleeti |S 
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TRANSFER COMPANY 


469 CONNECTICUT BOULEVARD, EAST HARTFORD, CONN., TEL. 8-4153, 8-4154 


Branch Office 505 Grand Avenue, New Haven, Conn. Tel. 6-1368 
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having joined Chance Vought Aircraft 
division in 1932. 

Other organizational changes within 
the sales department involve new du- 
ties for H. E. Carlson, Allen Dewing 
and Robert Storrs. 


xk * 


“REMOVAL OF HARTFORD 
from the list of No. 1 critical labor 
shortage areas is the belated recogni- 
tion of changed labor conditions by 
the War Manpower Commission”, is 
the theme of a recent editorial in a 
Hartford paper. 

The editorial cites the fact that 
critical needs passed some time ago be- 
cause employment has been steadily 
dropping in plants that have passed 
the peak of demands by the armed 
forces. 

That no contracts were witheld 
from Hartford was due to the fact that 
many of the goods manufactured here 
could not be produced elsewhere as 
skillfully or abundantly. 

The more than 5000 persons who 
have left employment in the Hartford 
area since July 1 can be given jobs 
elsewhere. The editorial continues that 
the No. 1 labor shortage designation 
deterred many workers from coming 
to Hartford because of news of a 
housing shortage which never was as 
short as stories made it. 


x * 
MANUFACTURERS in the State 


expect a resumption in the upward 
trend of employment of women by 
January 1, 1945 according to infor- 
mation furnished the office of the War 
Manpower Commissioner for Con- 
necticut by State Manpower Director 
William J. Fitzgerald. Women work- 
ers by that date may reach 153,311. 
This would compare with 144,163 
women in various jobs in state in- 
dustry on July 1, 1944. In June of 
1943 more than 153,206 women were 
employed in war jobs. 

Bridgeport leads the state with ap- 
proximately 27,290 women workers 


with Hartford in second place and 
Waterbury third. 


xk * 


H. O. K. MEISTER, of Harrison, 
N. J., president of the Anti-Friction 
Bearing Manufacturers Association, re- 
cently announced that America’s bear- 
ing industry will require less transi- 
tion for peace time efforts than most 
industries. This announcement is of 


great interest to Connecticut because 
Central Connecticut is responsible for 
75% of the nation’s ball bearing pro- 
duction. 

The bearing companies will con- 
tinue to manufacture the same product 
after the war with only a change from 
one type of ball or roller bearing to 
another. There will be no necessity 
to haul out huge machinery and re- 
place it with other machinery. 

Swollen war time employment levels 
may be reduced somwehat but they 
are expected to exceed pre-war levels 
and the number of women workers 
has always been high in the bearing 
industry. 

American bearing are expected to 
be called upon to take up the slack 
in bombed out foreign factories and 
to play an important role in industrial- 
izing such lands as Australia, China 
and certain South American countries. 


kk * 
POST-WAR PROJECTS designed 


to transform Connecticut into a scenic 
playground have been submitted to 
the Connecticut Post-war Planning 
Board. 

Among the plans proposed include: 
1. A Housatonic parkway through the 
Housatonic Valley to connect the Long 
Island Sound beaches with Massa- 
chusetts. 2. An east-west shore park- 
way from Greenwich to New London. 
3. Development of the shores and 
woods of Lake Candlewood for sum- 
mer and winter sports. 

At Hartford it is proposed to com- 
bine the Capitol and State Armory 
grounds with Bushnell Park in a 
single landscaping program. 

A companion project to the Housa- 
tonic and Shore Line Parkways is the 
proposal of a public beach near the 
mouth of the Housatonic River. Im- 
provement of beach property at this 
point, now unused, would afford the 
best yachting harbor between New 
York and New London. 

All of the proposals have been sub- 
mitted to committees for study by 
the post-war planning board. 


a eS 


FIFTY BARBADOES island natives 
are expected to start work at the 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company in 
Union City as soon as housing ar- 
rangements are completed. The West 
Indies workers, whose importation 
was planned by the War Manpower 
Commission, will take jobs as heavy 
laborers in the foundry. 
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THERE'S FOOD FOR THOUGHT 
IN THE QUOTATION, “IF YOU 
HAVE NOTHING TO ADVERTISE, 
ADVERTISE YOUR BUSINESS 
FOR SALE.” 
EVEN IN WARTIME YOU HAVE 
SOMETHING TO ADVERTISE— 
YOUR NAME, SPECIAL SERV- 
ICES, POST-WAR PRODUCTS. 
BUT MAKE YOUR PROGRAM 
WELL-ROUNDED, DESIGNED BY 
AN AGENCY WHOSE STAFF IS 
ENGINEERING-TRAINED, WHO 
UNDERSTAND THE TECHNICAL 
AS WELL AS THE SALES SIDE 
OF YOUR PROBLEMS. 
IN SOUTHERN CONNECTICUT, 
THE RECOGNIZED INDUSTRIAL 
AGENCY !S 
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STAMFORD, CONN 


Our ELECTRONIC 
LABORATORY is serving 
Connecticut Manufacturers 
in two important ways: 

(1) Designing apparatus 
for controlling and inspect- 
ing the production of war 
materials. 


(2) Designing new prod- 
ucts to meet present and 
postwar requirements. 


Perhaps you have a prob- 
lem which can be most ef- 
fectively solved by ELEC- 
TRONIC METHODS. Our 
folder which classifies 
these methods is available 
without charge. 


ARTHUR T. HATTON 
& COMPANY 


410 ASYLUM STREET 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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IMMEDIATE QC SHIPMENT 


SPECIALIZING IN 


SHEET and STRIP 
STEEL 


We Cut to Your 


Exact Specifications 


% 
DOLAN STEEL COMPANY 
Office and Warehouse 
151 ORANGE AVENUE 
WEST HAVEN, CONN. 
Telephone, New Haven 9-1224 


TRAINING COURSES for prime 
and subcontractors in the aviation 
field were held recently in Hartford 
and New Haven with similar courses 
devoted to contract termination and 
property disposal procedure being 
scheduled for other cities in the state 
in the near future. 

In reality the courses were a pro- 
gram designed to prepare the aviation 
industry of the state for a readjust- 
ment to a peacetime basis. Leading 
figures in the Air Technical Service 
Command of the Army Air Forces 
lectured the contractors on what to 
expect in the transition period and 
gave them advice on how to handle 
the problems which will arise. 

The importance of the meetings 
can be seen in the fact that Connecti- 
cut’s aviation industry embraces over 
100 prime contractors, more than 1,- 
300 subcontractors, with total con- 
tracts in excess of 7,500. The industry 
is expected to feel the repercussion of 
sweeping cutbacks in Army air con- 
tracts which are expected to run to 
3344 per cent shortly after the fall 
of Germany. 

Major William Finder of the com- 
mand’s New Haven area office sounded 
the keynote of the meetings when 
he warned that reconversion of the in- 
dustry to a normal basis in truth con- 
stitutes a “staggering task.” Both to 
the Army Air Forces and this state, 
the approaching transition problems 
are vital ones, he said, in advising a 
quick return to civilian operations 
once terminations occur. 


xk 


BIGELOW-SANFORD Carpet Com- 
pany of Thompsonville has come for- 
ward with one of the finest safety 
records reported in this state to date. 
Up to Aug. 28, the company’s mainte- 
nance department had completed 
1,361,748 manhours of work without 
a lost-time accident, while previously 
the Jacquard department had com- 
pleted 1,532,824 manhours without 
such a mishap. On Jan. 11, last, a 
banquet was held in appreciation of 
the safety work accomplished when 
the entire mill completed 1,411,461 
manhours worked without a lost-time 
accident. 


x*k 


LEONARD S. HOBBS, a veteran 
at United Aircraft Corporation, has 
been elected vice-president for en- 
gineering and also a member of the 
corporation’s operating and _ policy 
committee. 
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’ Frederick B. Rentschler, corpora- 
tion chairman, in announcing Mr. 
Hobbs’ election to new duties by the 
board of directors, pointed out Mr. 
Hobbs will co-ordinate the engineer- 
ing programs of the several divisions 
of the corporation. He will also con- 
tinue his personal general direction 
of certain special powerplant develop- 
ments, in addition to exercising gen- 
eral supervision over the corpora- 
tion’s research division. 

At the same time Mr. Rentschler 
made public the appointment by the 
directors of Wright A. Parkins to be 
engineering manager for Pratt and 
Whitney Aircraft Division. He also 
is a veteran with the company, having 
joined Pratt and Whitney 16 years 
ago. 


x*re 


EFFECTIVE OCT. 1, J. D. Daly 
became supply sales manager at Gray- 
bar Electric Company’s executive 
headquarters in New York. Since Nov. 
15, 1935, he had been with the com- 
pany’s commercial manager at Hart- 
ford, previous to which he had been 
a Graybar salesman in Hartford. 


x*we 


JOHN H. GOSS, who celebrated 50 
years of service with Scovill Manu- 
facturing Company of Waterbury 
Sept. 12, resigned as president and 
general manager of the company on 
Sept. 22. He was elected chairman of 
the board of directors, a new post. 

Succeeding Mr. Goss as president 
and general manager is Leavenworth 
P. Sperry, who resigned his post as 
executive vice-president. William M. 
Goss, a nephew of John H. Goss and 
a son of the late E. O. Goss, former 
president and general manager, was 
elected executive vice-president. The 
new president is the eldest son of the 
late Mark L. Sperry, Sr., former pres- 
ident of the company. 


xk 


WALTER CLARKSON GREIST, 
70, of North Haven, vice-president 
of Greist Manufacturing Company in 
Westville, died recently at New 
Haven Hospital after a short illness. 
A native of Crawfordville, Ind., he 
came to the Greist Company in 1895 
as a plant worker and rose to be 
treasurer and then vice-president. 


xk 


GABB MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY of Hartford, presently en- 


gaged in making small parts and 
equipment for radar instruments, is 
taking over the old Coca Cola Bot- 
tling Company property on Orchard 
St. in East Hartford. William Gabb 
has announced that he intends to pro- 
duce sand and stone chip spreaders 
at the East Hartford plant after the 
war. 


x *k 


WILLIAM W. WREN has been 
elected vice-president in charge of 
public relations for Southern New 
England Telephone Company. Lau- 
rence S. Stone will succeed Mr. Wren 
as general commercial manager of 
the company. 

Mr. Wren started his career with 
Bell Telephone Company of Pennsyl- 
vania in March, 1921, subsequently 
serving with American Telephone an 
Telegraph Company, and Chesapeake 
and Potomac Telephone Company of 
Washington, D. C. He joined Southern 
New England in 1927 and had been 
general commercial manager since 
1940. 

Mr. Stone started working for 
Southern New England in March, 
1926, in the New Haven Business of- 
fice. After that he served in Hartford 
and Bridgeport. He was appointed 
general commercial supervisor in New 
Haven in 1940, a position he held 
until succeeding to the general com- 
mercial managership. 


W. W. Wren L. S. Stone 


SOME 250 prominent newspaper ex- 
ecutives and civic, business and in- 
dustrial leaders attended the formal 
opening of The Hartford Times Tower 
and grounds at the top of Talcott 
Mountain in September. 

Frank S. Murphy, general manager 
of The Times, expressed his personal 
pleasure at being host and that of 
The Times organization at having so 
many guests, some of whom were of 
national prominence. 

Frank Gannett, president of the 
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7RUTROUND) PRECISION 
Dowel Pins 


What does TRU-GROUND sig- 
nify in a Dowel Pin? In precision 
it means that the pin is ground to a 
limit of .0002” over basic size, 
with an allowable tolerance of 
plus or minus .0001”. 


In strength it means special- 
analysis ALLENOY steel, same as 
used in Allen Hollow Screws and 
heat-treated with the same scien- 
tific controls. The outer surface is 
extremely hard, with a core of 
sufficient hardness to resist any 
tendency to “mushroom” when 
driven into a tight hole. Tensile 
strength measures from 240,000 to 
250,000 Ibs. per square inch. 


For accurate locating of work, 
for retention that defies dislocation 
under severest stresses, specify 
ALLEN TRU-GROUND Dowel 


Pins. 


Obtainable as a part of the Allen 
Line from your local Distributor. 
Ask for samples with data on 
available sizes. 


THE ALLEN MFG. COMPANY 
Paseo treo tia adi) eee 





BOTH ARE | 
NECESSITIES 


Wit8 women working in war 
plants and with less time at 


home in which to do their housework, 
Fuller Household and Personal 
Brushes become more than ever a 


necessity 


7 supply the armed forces is our 

first duty. But civilians too must 
have the essential aids to cleanliness 
and order that we have been provid- 
ing for so many years — useful tools 
such as brooms, mops and dusters; 
aed personal brushes that make 
possible personal cleanliness, and 


give a lift to morale and self-respect. 


Ww are doing our utmost to meet 

both war and civilian needs. If 
you are unable to secure the particu- 
lar brush you want just when you 


want it, please be patient. 


MA* Fuller Dealers have gone 

into the Army and Navy. Your 
Dealer may not get around as fre- 
guently as you would wish. How- 
ever, you can always obtain Fuller 


service by calling the nearest Fuller 


Branch Office. 


The FULLER BRUSH Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Pioneer manufacturers of brushes for home and industry 


In Canada: Fuller Brush Company, itd., Hamilton, Ontario 
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Gannett newspaper group which in- 
cludes The Times, told of the satis- 
faction he and other executives felt 
in the fact The Times has acquired 
the Tower property. 


xk 


THE HARTFORD OFFICE of the 
War Production Board has announced 
that there is little indication that 
manufacturers in the Hartford area 
have begun widespread preparation 
for conversion to civilian production. 
This was seen in that fact that up 
until recently only 15 applications 
had been made for releases from regu- 
lations which would permit recon- 
version and that few applications had 
been made for the purchase of ma- 
chine tools. 


xk * 


MELVIN J. EVANS, leading Chi- 
cago consultant in industrial manage- 
ment problems and the inspiration be- 
hind the “Democracy in Action” move- 
ment, which has gained wide accep- 
tance in the Middle West, spoke re- 
cently in Hartford before the Hart- 
ford County Industrial Relations So- 
ciety and the Manufacturers Associ- 
ation of Connecticut. 

Stating that no nation ever had 
the opportunity America has in the 
next 10 years, Mr. Evans called upon 
industry for a scientific approach to 
all personal problems between employer 
and employee; an application of 
Christian principles in placing the 
welfare of employees above profits; 
a better handling of the problem of 
foremen who are in a veritable no- 
man’s-land; a series of permanent 
round-tables where grievances of kind 
can be aired and strikes averted, and 
a profit sharing system between em- 
ployer and employee. 


x*k 


STATE WAR MANPOWER DI- 
RECTOR William J. Fitzgerald has 
issued an appeal for laborers to enter 
the state forge and foundry shops and 
the state’s heavy truck tire plants. 
In connection with his request, the 
Manpower Director released a com- 
munication from the War Depart- 
ment which quoted a letter from 
General Eisenhower in which the gen- 
eral asked for more material for the 
battlefronts of Europe. 


xk 


THE CONSENSUS of a discussion 
recently in Hartford between Con- 
necticut industrialists, principally 


small plant owners, members of Con- 
gress, Governor Baldwin and War 
Council officials was that Connecticut 
industry, “which is now operating in 
an unfriendly attitude”, bogged down 
by excessive governmental regula- 
tions and restrictions, faces many 
problems if it is to maintain its inde- 
pendence after the war. 

The conference, sponsored by the 
manufacturing subcommittee of the 
War Council, was an exploratory dis- 
cussion of the problems of industrial 
reconversion. Although no definite 
course of action was determined 
plant operators were given an op- 
portunity to present their complaints 
and apprehensions directly to Sena- 
tors Danaher and Maloney, and Rep- 
resentatives Monkiewicz, Talbot and 
McWilliams. 


BUILDING A BETTER 
FOUNDATION FOR BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 6) 


patent application here. (Sec. 4886 
U. S. Rev. Stat.) There are papers 
and books by the million in our own 
and foreign languages. No living man 
can know what has been “described in 
any printed publication.” It has been 
said that to break any ordinary patent 
depends only on how much money you 
have for a search and how hard you 
hunt; that somewhere there is an 
anticipation. It might be added that 
it depends on how hard you hunt and 
how hard you swear. And the “printed 
publication” is only one of several 
points on which any U. S. patent can 
be attacked. During 1938, our Federal 
District Courts held void a large ma- 
jority of all the patents they passed 
on, and other recent years are similar. 
(Mr. Jo Bailey Brown in Journal of 
the Patent Office Society, Aug. 1940.) 
This cost and uncertainty of defend- 
ing patent rights in court is prohibi- 
tive to poor inventors, and they are 
rapidly passing off the scene. (Testi- 
mony of Mr. Conway P. Coe, Com- 
missioner of Patents, before the O’- 
Mahoney Congressional Committee in 
’36.) This uncertainty does not inure 
to the “people’s capitalism.” Litiga- 
tion is war, and war is Hell! 

Let us go back to the Mississippi 
Valley. Our forebears had the nerve 
to break away from all precedent of 
a landed aristocracy holding mighty 
sway. Instead, they parceled the Mis- 
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BIGELOW 


steam generating units at the 
Main St. Plant of THE 
BRIDGEPORT BRASS. CO. 
Each oil fired unit is rated at 
40,000 pounds of steam per hour. 
THE 
BIGELOW 


COMPANY 


172 River Street 
New Haven 3, Connecticut 


Services At Your Door 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 
Service 


Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 


WOODWORK 
C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 


Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood 
work of All Kinds 


287 Sheldon St. Hartford 


CHEMICALS 


We are the only distributor in 
Connecticut carrying a complete 
line of heavy and reagent chemi- 
cals. Call us for immediate de- 
livery at no extra cost. 


APOTHECARIES HALL CO. 
Established 1849 
Waterbury, Connecticut 
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CAPACITY: 
No. 1800 4 No. 12 R. C. Conductors 
Ne, 2600 Two 26-pair telephone cables. 









































WIREMOLD CAN HELP YOU 
propuce FoR WAR. . . 
WHILE YOU PLAN FoR PEACE! 

VV Tra cal oy iD) n 


THE WIREMOLD CO., HARTFORD 10, CONN. 





AND YOU KNOW THE ANSWERS 
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sissippi Valley out in small tracts to 
actual settlers. The land office made 
critical examination of a settler’s ap- 
plication for land. Then it was ad- 
vertised, giving every counter claimant 
ample opportunity to assert his ad- 
verse title, and if none appeared, or 
upon adjudication of conflict, the 
Government gave Mr. Settler a title 
to his land absolute and unqualified. 
If marauders then came onto that 
land and destroyed crops or buildings, 
our Government (our local Govern- 
ment in that case) paid officers for 
arresting them, paid courts for try- 
ing them, and then paid their prison 
board while they were “doing time.” 


Inventors Must Be “Secured” 


Can we do better than to follow 
the example of those forebears? To cut 
loose from the conditional patents 
that one can break if he has money 
enough? And to “secure” inventors, 
as those forebears provided for us 
in our Federal Constitution? Examine 
critically every patent application, 
much as is now done in our Patent 
Office, then advertise it as is now 
done in England and Germany, give 
every bona fide counter claimant 
ample opportunity to assert his rights, 
but say to him, “You must now speak 
or else forever after hold your peace.” 
Let the Government then give a 
patent conveying absolute title and 
defend it with prosecuting attorneys 
and courts and prisons as it did the 
titles to lands, and as it now prosecutes 
men taking one’s watch or overcoat. 

This has been suggested many times. 
So far as we know, it is not being ad- 
vocated now. The National Patent 
Planning Commission did not advocate 
it. They recommended “provision . . 
to afford the public a full opportunity 
to challenge the validity and to bring 
about a revocation of an improperly 
granted patent.” (House Document 
#329 June. 18, °43.) Granting a 
patent and then revoking it does not 
secure the capitalist nor the worker 
nor anybody else. It does not make 
for that security that we must have 
if capital and labor and all hands are 
going to open up the wealth in that 
scientific storehouse. 

On the other hand, with careful ex- 
amination in the Patent Office and 
then advertising as in the case of 
public lands, a patent may still be 
“improperly granted,” but after run- 
ning that gauntlet, the improprieties 
certainly cannot be serious. At least, 
capital will not then have to choose 








if it will go into patents and related 
enterprises that have not a 50-50 
chance of survival, or if it will go 
idly into bank vaults. 

Let the present laws remain for 
everyone who wants to patent under 
them; for the corporations that make 
their millions and hundreds of millions. 
It is nothing against them that they 
are big. We do advocate an alternative 
law such as we outline to protect the 
capital of the Smiths and Joneses and 
put it to work. Many of the Smiths 
and Joneses, common people, are trained 
mechanics. Many of them are special- 
ists in various lines. They can pro- 
duce inventions as their class has done 
for generations. Many of them have 
business brains to organize industry 
and commercialize those inventions. 
To protect those inventions in honest- 
to-goodness fashion, as we now pro- 
tect cows and pigs and ducks and 
chickens from theft and confiscation 
will do more to put the capital and 
brains and energy of our great middle 
class into small businesses than any- 
thing else we can do. It will bring 
back much of that small business 
that the war has tended to destroy. 

A great deal has been written about 
a “fair profit” and a “reasonable re- 
turn” on patents. What is a fair profit 
to an inventor and associates who have 
produced something that men in our 
own and foreign countries have been 
trying unsuccessfully for a genera- 
tion to produce? We will not try to 
answer that question. Suffice it to 
say we think it fair to have a top limit 
to the projectors of a patented enter- 
prise. But it is not fair to give all over 
and above that limit to the general 


MEN OF TODAY, who never bound a sheaf of grain by hand, have no conception of 
the hand harvests. Men worked all day in the broiling sun, their backs bent as they 
stooped to pick each sheaf from the ground, and their fingers sore from the beards and 
slivers of grain as they tied the sheaves with stalks of the grain itself. And swinging 
a cradle all day to cut the grain and lay it in swaths for the binders was almost as bad. 
Yet that was the process of producing bread, and the human race was hungry. 

Something over a hundred years ago, McCormick was trying out his horse-drawn 
reaper. Men, with hands calloused as hard as horns from binding by hand, shook their 
heads and said, “It will never work.” But after months and years of wearisome effort, 
the reaper began to come into its own. But it still cut the grain only, and the binding 
still had to be done by hand. 

Then came the wire binder. It cut the grain, put a strand of wire around each 
sheaf, and twisted the ends of the wire together for fastening. Manufacturers were 
hilarious; thought they had their problem solved. But “‘the course of true love never 
did run smooth”. In threshing, the wires were cut into small pieces, and in the straw 
got into the throats and stomachs of the cattle and killed them. With great grief, 
the wire binder had to be discarded. 


public. People who have contributed 
nothing to an industry are not entitled 
to it or to any part of it. Such ex- 
cess should be distributed to small 
stock-holders. If an invention earns 
large amounts, many millions per year 
as some of them will, the excess should 
go to a large number of small stock- 


holders and thus reach a large mass of 
our people—people, however, who 
have contributed something to the 
progress and are entitled to share its 
earnings. 

Some inventions add to our com- 
forts and luxuries without taking jobs 
from working men. I would say that 


Today manufacturers are asking themselves: What 
are we going to be up against in the switch-over from 
war to peace-time production? How about our old 
customers? Where are the new ones? What about a dis- 
tribution plan? What advertising should we do? 


No one has all the answers to the questions about pro- 
duction and selling which manufacturers are puzzling 
over during these eventful days. But there are certain 
preliminary steps that can be taken now which we, 
with years of experience, are competent to assist with. 
We invite manufacturers in the Hartford area to in- 
quire about the service we as advertising agents are 
prepared to render. 


MANTERNACH, Inc. 


172 HIGH STREET - HARTFORD, CONN. 





air conditioning and X-ray do not re- 
place anything that we had before. 
Many inventions take away jobs but 
make more jobs than they destroy, 
as the automobile. There is no ques- 
tion that many other inventions do 
take away jobs, more jobs than they 
create. If we are wise, if indeed we 
do not shirk our duty shamefully, 
then we must recognize that problem 
and face it, and if we face it man 
fashion, we believe we can do some- 
thing at least to solve it. If inventions 
are protected and safe and are earn- 
ing, some of them earning large sums, 
and those earnings are distributed 
through a large mass of our people, 
then those earnings will compensate 
for a lot of jobs destroyed. We be- 
lieve it possible to have some stock 
in small units, say $1.00 to $50.00, 
comparable in a measure to the thrift 
stamps. And we believe it entirely pos- 
sible for our Government to supervise 
that stock and have it safe; not have 
it the wild-cat stock that has been a 
disgrace to our country. Then can 
new inventions make business and 
dividends and employment; and poor 


people, millions of them, and people 
of all classes can share in the earnings. 

But there is another side to the 
small stockholder than compensating 
him for the loss of his job, however 
worthy that object in itself may be. 
Let us say that in the old handicraft 
days, when the tools were few and 
simple, the production of each 100 
lbs of flour required 3 parts of labor, 
1 of capital and 1 of land. Then labor 
received 60 lbs of flour, capital 20 
Ibs, and land 20. And then the labor- 
ers, through their greater numbers, 
ate the big part of the flour. Suppose 
that with the advent of expensive 
machinery, the 100 lbs of flour re- 
quired 3 parts of capital, 1 of labor, 
and 1 of land. Then labor received 
only 20 lbs of the 100, capital got 60 
lbs, and land 20. But the labor neces- 
sary to produce 100 lbs by hand pro- 
duced 500 lbs by the improved ma- 
chine methods, so that labor then got 
100 Ibs as against its 60 lbs of olden 
time, capital got 300 lbs, and land 
100. And the flour went to feed the 
producers of flour, of clothes and 
shoes and houses. Suppose there are 
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workers and capitalists, though there 
is no distinct line of demarkation. The 
workers, by their far greater numbers, 
eat more flour and wear more clothes 
and shoes and occupy more houses 
than the capitalists. In other words, 
the workers supply the market, and 
that market is indispensable to indus- 
try. 

But while machinery to make flour 
was being improved, machinery to 
make clothes and shoes and houses was 
being improved also. To a certain 
point, these improvements gave la- 
bor more flour and clothes and shoes 
and houses than before, with shorter 
hours and better wages. Suppose now 
that with continued improvements 
and less labor required per unit of 
product, that industry produces more 
than labor can eat and wear and live 
in or, if not more than it can consume, 
more than it can pay for with the 
fewer laborers that are needed. Then 
production slows down and some of 
the few workmen are discharged. This 
makes another “‘vicious cycle,” and dis- 
tress reigns. This means “poverty in 
the midst of plenty.” 

Have we reached that stage? If 
we have, let us face the problem. 
What is the remedy? Is it by putting 
the brakes on invention? If we have 
reached that stage, then it is too late 
to put on the brakes. Inventions to 
conserve rubber, oil, timber, and 
dozens other of our materials, we 
want. Can we put the brakes on some 
inventions and not all? Who is going 
to be the judge? With further de- 
veloped processes, labor has taken less 
and less of the total product. And 
labor has fought vigorously by means 
of labor unions, strikes, and what not. 
Instead of fighting to the death for 
the little half of the apple that is 
growing littler all the time, how 
would it be for labor to say, “We'll 
reach over and take some of the big 
half; we'll put capital and manage- 
ment into industry and draw divi- 
dends, the people’s capitalism, as our 
forebears of the Mississippi Valley 
saved capital and put it into teams 
and farm implements and hogs and 
cattle”? 

If invention has brought excess pro- 
duction—production of more than the 
working people, our great middle class 
can buy—is there any better remedy 
than distributing the profits of in- 
vention among that great middle class 
and all classes, and then having it come 
back into industry, a home market for 
the products of industry? Then there 
will not be “workers” and “capital- 
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ists.” The workers will be capitalists. 
And insofar as labor and capital are 
combined in the same man, labor and 
capital are not going to fight. 

We spoke of taxes. Patents them- 
selves should not be taxed. The profits 
from patents should be taxed. Enter- 
prises intrenched behind strong patents 
can afford to pay those taxes. They 
can afford to pay good wages, higher 
wages than enterprises in a dog-eat- 
dog competition. Men drawing good 
wages and even small dividends from 
strong safe companies can afford to 
pay the high taxes. Strong patents 
will thus make for the paying of our 
public debt, a problem for which no 
solution is now in sight. 

Strong patents protected from in- 
fringement will doubtlessly get into 
the paying stage more quickly than 
the unprotected patents of today. Still, 
no doubt, many of them will run for 
years before they pay substantial divi- 
dends. If the dividends to the small 
stock-holders are going to be the 
boon that we intend, compensate for 
jobs taken away, and constitute a 
market for our products, then those 
dividends and the patents behind them 
should run for much longer than the 
present 17 years, probably for twice 
as long. And from the Government 
point of view, it will be essential to 
have those big taxes from strong com- 
panies for at least 34 years. 

Are we proposing prosperity to 
some classes at the expense of other 
classes? Must somebody pay the bills? 
A patent is for something absolutely 
new. Before the patentee came onto 
the scene, people got along without 
it, and if it isn’t worth the price, they 
will continue to get along without it. 
If it is worth the price, they will buy 
it and profit thereby. That isn’t hard- 
ship to anybody. We do stand for 
protection and consequent revenues 
to those who put their brains and 
money and energy and sacrifice into 
producing something that will make 
business and industry. All we ask is 
protection to patent property equal 
to the protection that the law now 
gives to watches and overcoats and 
pigs and chickens, and we hold that 
that protection is but simple justice. 

Of course, we cannot bring a Utopia. 
But to repeat, we do believe that strong 
patents incontestable will do much 
to open up that scientific wealth that 
we can make real and our own. Now, 
as thousands or millions of service 
men and war workers are about to 
return to, private industry, when we 
need industry and employment as we 


have probably not needed it before 
in our national history, shall we be 
as courageous and efficient as our fore- 
bears to provide wise laws for the 
development of that wealth that is 
available? Shall we at least do our 
best to meet our emergency? 

We believe that strong, valid patents 
will do much to keep capital on the 
job and at work; to make business, 
to make employment at good wages, 
and to avert the vicious cycles that 
destroy property and character as well. 


TIME AND MOTION STUDY 
JOB EVALUATION 
WAGE INCENTIVES 


With profits distributed, we believe 
they will bring a measure of security 
to a great mass of our people. We be- 
lieve that that security will enable 
all classes to meet the high taxes for 
the payment of our enormous public 
debt. We believe that such patents will 
give incentive and reward to individual 
brains and energy; that they will pro- 
mote free enterprise, the capitalistic 
system, the capitalism of the common 
people, and the liberty that is our 
sacred heritage. 
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SAFETY 


(Continued from page 9) 


The Miller Company has long fea- 
tured in its monthly house organ the 
vital importance, to workers and to 
the company, of WORKING SAFE- 
LY. We have a Safety Committee, or- 
ganized from worker and manage- 
ment groups, which meets once a 
month and goes into the subject of 
safe working very thoroughly. We 
feature safe working on the backs of 
our employee clock cards. We feature 
it at regular intervals over our factory 
sound system. And, of course, we have 
installed in the plant, machinery guards 
and other protective equipment, en- 
couraged report of hazards, and done 
what we could to eliminate them. But 
accidents continue. 


Miller’s Merit Plan 


So our Safety Committee asked the 
advertising department for further co- 
operation and we are now trying some- 
thing new. Each month we issue to 
workers who have not had a lost-time 
accident, or an accident requiring doc- 
tor’s care, a card certifying that they 
have had no accidents within the 
month. These cards cost very little to 
print and run off, because we use the 
same employee name slugs used to fill 
in employee clock cards. Then, when 


hes had no accident within 
our plant during the month of 
MARCH, 1944 


THE MILLER COMPANY 


TO DRIVE HOME the importance of 
being constantly on guard against ac- 
cidents, The Miller Company, Meriden, 
each month issues this card to workers 
who have not had a lost time accident 
or an accident requiring doctor’s atten- 
tion. When an employee collects twelve 
consecutive monthly cards he is awarded 
a “Certificate of Merit” shown below. 


a worker collects 12 consecutive 
monthly cards, he is awarded a CER- 
TIFICATE OF MERIT which re- 
cords that, in the advancement of 
safety within industry, he has worked 
for the designated period without an 
accident. This system has a double 
appeal. The cards are a sort of diploma 
which the worker is proud to get and 
to show. And it gives him something 
to work for—something beyond just 
the doing of his job and something 
which is in his consciousness all the 
time he is at work. 

Then we have a bulletin board at 
the factory entrance on which is fea- 
tured the number of days the plant 


Certiticate of Merit 
This Certifies that 


___ John Miller 


in the advancement of 
Safety Within Industry 
has worked with us 
from August 1943 to August, 1944 
Without an Arcrident 


The Miller Company 


CERTIFICATE OF MERIT which is given to employees who have received twelve 
consecutive “no accident” cards. The safety program, of which these awards form a 
part, is making workers safety conscious and keeping them so continually according 


to Miller officials. 
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has been operated without a lost-time 
accident. Every time a lost-time acci- 
dent occurs, and we have to change 
the figures on the bulletin board, we 
play a funeral dirge during the noon 
hour. We tell the workers that it’s 
sad, but that it’s none of our doing. 
THEY did it. If they don’t like to 
hear the funeral dirge, all they need to 
do is te AVOID ACCIDENTS. 

At the same time we stress the 
point that, in their desire to obtain 
cards Certifying to freedom-from-ac- 
cident working, if they should meet 
with an accident, no matter how 
slight, they must report it at once to 
the factory hospital. For injuries un- 
attended might lead to graver in- 
juries, more lost time, longer stop- 
page of our war production. 

As a result of the cards and Certi- 
ficate of Merit program, our safety 
records, which haven’t been too good, 
are showing some improvement. And, 
as time goes on, we hope to improve 
them still more through new ideas 
which may come to us as we continue 
to think about this new big job of 
ours: searching for more certain ways 
of making our workers SAFETY- 
CONSCIOUS and of keeping them so 
CONTINUALLY. 





OVER THE DESK 


AND 


ON THE ROAD 


ce NE OF the first things I 
O learned in Washington was 
to avoid statistics because 
they are usually wrong and always 
give rise to argument.”—Brigadier 
General Robert Wood Johnson, for- 
merly head of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation. 


xk 


One of our best-known Connecticut 
industrialists came to Connecticut a 
good many years ago and established 
his own business. He and his wife 
worked hard all of their married life. 
They put most of what they had ac- 
cumulated—and it was substantial— 
into the business. Then along came ex- 
cessive government control and un- 
duly high taxation which prevented 
the accumulation of adequate surplus. 
The government now comes along and 
says, in effect, “Don’t worry, you can 
have plenty of money, you can bor- 
row it from Uncle Sam.” 

I was talking with this man the 
other day and he said, “I am damned 
if I am going to buy back my busi- 
ness from the government.” That is 
just what is happening. The govern- 
ment expects industrialists to buy back 
their businesses. 


x * * 


The other day we were going over 
a letter of protest which had been 
written by one of our people. It was 
full of such phrases as “We are un- 
alterably opposed”. That recalled to 
mind a similar conference held over 
twenty years ago. Someone suggested 
the use of the above phrase in a let- 
ter to Senator McLean. The late F. B. 
Farnsworth, who was the president 
of the Eastern Machinery Company 
and who was one of the really strong 
men of all time in Connecticut, leaned 
back in his chair and said, “I suggest 
that we cut out the word ‘unalterably’. 
I think it will strengthen the protest.” 


Cc. L. EYANSON 
Executive Director 


There is no man in the state of 
Connecticut who has higher prin- 
ciples than John H. Goss, but he is 
careful in formulating them and an- 
nouncing them. 

A good many years ago we were 
talking about what we thought were 
“principles.” Mr. Goss wouldn’t recog- 
nize them as such and he quoted ad- 
vice which Admiral Sperry gave to 
him when he was a young man. “John, 
always be careful of principles. They 
sometimes can be expensive things.” 


xk * 


If you haven’t had occasion to con- 
sult Fred Waterhouse, now counsel 
of the Association, on the many mat- 
ters with which he is familiar, better 
do it. You will find that he can be 
very helpful. Fred has only been with 
the Association for three months, but 
in that short time he has made him- 
self indispensable to the Association 
and to an amazingly large number of 
its members. 


x*we 


Whenever election time rolls around 
and we hear discussions on legisla- 
tion inimical to industry we think 
of the late Ike Ullman who was presi- 
dent of Strouse, Adler & Company 
and who was a politician of no mean 
ability. About twenty years ago he 
was a member of the legislative com- 
mittee of the Association and there 
was a great to-do in the committee 
about certain pending legislation. The 
Colonel listened to the arguments for 
over two hours and finally said, “You 
fellows make me sick. You beef about 
the kind of legislation which is thrust 
upon you, whereas if you would only 
look outside of your own mill yard 
and do a little something about seeing 
that the right men became legislators, 
you wouldn’t have to worry about 
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legislation but could tend to your own 
business.” 

Colonel Ullman’s philosophy was 
brought to mind the other day when 
we read an article by Helen Hayes in 
the New York Times Magazine. We 
have always been a great admirer of 
Miss Hayes as an actress and deplored 
her getting into politics because she is 
saying so many things that bring out 
the political-novice in her. However, 
her New York Times article was a 
paraphrasing of Ike Ullman’s thought, 
and in that she is right. 


kkk 


A certain prominent editor came 
to Connecticut to assume the edi- 
torial chair of one of the state’s lead- 
ing newspapers during the regime 
of J. Henry Roraback. A few days 
after the editor’s arrival, he was told 
that Mr. Roraback would like to have 
him come over and see him. This man 
of independent thought sent back the 
following message, “I am reliably in- 
formed that the distance between Mr. 
Roraback’s office and my office is the 
same as that between my office and 
Mr. Roraback’s office. I will be glad 
to see Mr. Roraback any time at his 
convenience.” This came out as one 
of the anecdotes at a table discussion 
during the recent convention. 


x* * 


We were looking over the Official 
Register of the United States the other 
day. It is a compilation of names of 
individuals who are “occupying ad- 
ministrative and supervisory positions 
in the legislative, executive, and ju- 
dicial branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment.” There is not a single Connceti- 
cut man in a single department of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce, and there is only one Con- 
necticut man in all the United States 
Department of Labor. He is Joe Tone, 
our friend and former state labor 
commissioner. 


xk 


We frequently wonder whether or 
not some members of the Association 
fully appreciate the great amount of 
time which various committee members 
give in the interests of all the manufac- 
turers of the state. We wonder, too, 
whether or not there is full appre- 
ciation of the great value of these vol- 
untary services. Take, for instance, 
the traffic committee. There are only 
nine members on that committee but 

(Continued on page 43) 


















































































































































































































































































A BRAND NEW IDEA has been 
recently developed by Butler Bros., 
Chicago, to tell the story of the com- 
pany to new employees. It is known 
as a “Personnel Scrap Book”, which 
is made up for each of the six branches 
of the company. It consists entirely 
of photographs and captions showing 
employees at work, the cafeteria, and 
recreation rooms. One section is en- 
tirely given over to explanation of the 
company’s background, while the re- 
mainder of the book is devoted to 
local photos taken at the branch plant 
where it is to be used. 

The scrap books which were pre- 
pared by the Training Department 
give applicants a better understanding 
of the company’s operation, since mem- 
bers of the personnel department have 
them available to illustrate their ex- 
planations of a particular job. 


x kk 
ONE OF THE MOST important 


facts in thinking of reconversion by 
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all employers-——-both government and 
business—is that each company should 
strive to employ approximately 40% 
more than it did in 1940, which is 
the minimum set up by the Commit- 
tee of Economic Development to give 
the United States 55,000,000 jobs and 
produce an approximate income of 
$140;000,000,000 annually. All this, 
says CED, is required if this country 
is ever to service its debts, pay off 
some of the principal, and advance 
along the road of progress. This, of 
course, doesn’t mean that all manu- 
facturers can reach this goal by any 
means, particularly companies who 
are considered in the “munitions” 
group, as well as those in the aircraft 
field. Since industry, even in_ its 
balmiest days, never employed over 
29% of those gainfully employed in 
the United States, and since most of 
the service industries are very much 
undermanned, it is to. be expected that 
non-manufacturing industry will take 
up the greater part of the slack. How- 
ever, it is good for the manufacturing 
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employer to keep in mind that if he, 
for instance, now employs one hundred 
persons, and in 1940 only employed 
forty persons, his actual goal would 
be fifty-six employees, or 40% higher 
than in 1940. By doing this, he could 
have a certain. glow of satisfaction in 
knowing that he had done his part. 
If he could surpass this amount of 
employment, so much the better. 
Goals are rather important, it seems. 


xk *& 


WE HAVE JUST RECEIVED 
a copy of the first edition of the 
American Industrial Newsletter which 
is designed to introduce new Ameri- 
can products to the British market. 
Its editor, Mr. C. F. Greeves-Carpen- 
ter, advises us that it is at present sent 
to the entire membership of the Fed- 
erated Bureau of Industries in England. 
It contains short sponsored items on 
new products, offers advertising space 
for American firms wishing to estab- 
lish British agency representation. This 
bulletin is made available by American 
manufacturers and includes synopses 
of recent United States patents and a 
two-page listing of technical articles 
in the trade press. We are advised 
that production engineers in this coun- 
try have expressed interest in receiving 
the letter on a subscription basis, as 
it is a concise, birdseye view of in- 
dustrial developments month by 
month, 

The American Industrial Newslet- 
ter is published by the National In- 
dustrial News Syndicate, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


xk * 
ADVICE HAS BEEN RECEIVED 


of a new series of five mov- 
ing pictures being released by the 
War Department which are highly 
recommended for showing to employ- 
ees, foremen’s groups, etc. These films 
give a clear picturization of a cold- 
blooded planning for world conquest 
by the Axis countries. The five films 
are as follows: 
1. PRELUDE TO WAR 
(50 minutes) 
2. THE NAZIS STRIKE 
(50 minutes) 
3. DIVIDE AND CONQUER 
(50 minutes) 
4. BATTLE OF BRITAIN 
(50 minutes) 
5. BATTLE OF RUSSIA 
(75 minutes) 
These can be secured through the 
Hebert Studios, 53 Allyn St., Hartford. 








SECURITY THROUGH 
PROFIT SHARING 


(Continued from page 8) 


accumulated in a consistent manner 
and one which will comply with statu- 
tory requirements, particularly those 
relating to discrimination. 

The simplest method is one based 
on salary or wages alone. In this case 
each individual’s share of the Com- 
pany’s annual contribution will be 
that proportion which his base pay 
bears to the total base pay of all par- 
ticipants. For example, see Table A. 

In this case a point system is usually 
established, ascribing to each employee 
a certain number of points represent- 
ing the salary factor, and a point for 
each year of past service. It is usual 
to place a top limit on salaries for pur- 
poses of allotting points, and in some 
cases it is necessary to limit past serv- 
ice points so that such a plan will 
avoid discrimination. The highest sal- 
aried employees cannot receive as a 
group a higher percentage of their 
salary than participants in the lower 
salaried groups. 

In considering the profit sharing 
method of building reserves an em- 
ployer is naturally interested in what 
may be expected in the way of bene- 
fits under such a plan. Its very nature 
is such that any forecast is sure to be 
wide of the mark and the following 


examples are given only to show onc 
possible result. These figures are based 
upon the straight salary formula, as- 
suming that contributions averaging 
10% of the payroll will be made for 
a period of twenty years, and that 
only 2% is earned on the funds de- 
posited with the trustee. 

It is quite possible that a company 
would be able to make contributions 
which will average 10% of eligible 
payroll. Nor is it unreasonable to sup- 
pose that the membership of the em- 
ployee might extend over a much 
longer period than 20 years and, 
therefore, the annuity figure given 
above be increased by the date of actual 
retirement. Also, a higher earnings 
rate on contributions would speed up 
accumulations. It is obvious, theze- 
fore, that under a well constructed 
plan it would be possible to accumulate 
sufficiently substantial sums to afford 
reasonable retirement incomes, with 
social security, without the necessity 
on the part of the corporation of 
making commitments which might 
prove embarrassing in yea:s of poor 
earnings. 

It is generally conceded that profit 
sharing plans, soundly conceived, con- 
tribute more than othe: tynes to the 
stability of labor relations. But what- 
ever method may be employed the 
value of a sound retircment program 
has been generally acknowledged, and 
this value is reflected in benefits not 
only to the employee, but to the com- 
pany which employs him and to the 
community in which it operates. 


TABLE A 


Payroll of participants, $300,000 per year. 
Maximum allowable tax free contribution (15%)—$45,000. 


Employee Salary 


7,000 
5,000 
3,000 
2,000 


Annual 

Annual Share $ Value 
7/300 1,050 
5/300 750 
3/300 450 
2/300 300 


Formulas may provide for weighting allocations according to past service. 


TABLE B 


Av. Benefit* 

Employee 
7,000 700 

5,000 500 

3,000 300 

2,000 200 


* On 10% 


Value 
Salary (see Table A) 20-yrs. 
15,400 
11,000 73 145 


Total incl. 
MAX. SOC. sec. 
20-yrs. 


Atprox. 
monthly annuity 


$100 $172 per mo. 


6,000 40 112 
4,000 27 84 


Basis = 2/3 of maximum allowable. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


IN MEMORIAM:—The §Associa- 
tion’s Traffic Committee lost two of 
its members by death during the latter 
part of August. 

Perley W. Brown was a member of 
the committee for more than twenty- 
five years, during which time he was 
traffic manager of the Chase Brass & 
Copper Company, Waterbury, until 
his retirement about three years ago. 
He has since attended Traffic Commit- 
tee meetings whenever it was possible 
for him to do so. Mr. Brown passed 
away on August 28. 

Arthur M. Potter, traffic manager 
of the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Com- 
pany, with offices in New York City, 
died on August 27. He had been a 
member of the Association’s Traffic 
Committee for the past ten years. 

Both of these gentlemen will be 
greatly missed by their many friends. 
They contributed much toward the 
solution of transportation problems 
of importance to industry in Con- 
necticut. 


xk 


I. & S. DOCKET 5283, ALL- 
FREIGHT NORTH ATLANTIC 
PORTS TO SOUTH:—In a proposed 
report, Examiner G. H. Mattingly has 
found that all-commodity rates from 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore 
to Chattanooga, Tennessee, Atlanta, 
Georgia and Birmingham, Alabama, 
as proposed by the rail carriers, would, 
if permitted to become effective, be 
unjust, unreasonable and unduly prej- 
udicial. 

It was also found that any quantity 
rates on all commodities between sub- 
stantially the same points as proposed 
by the steamship lines in conjunction 
with the Central of Georgia Railway 
Company, should not be allowed to 
become effective. 

The carriers had declined to pro- 
pose a relative adjustment of rates 
from Boston and Providence and from 


By N. W. FORD 


Manager and 
Traffic Manager 


or to intermediate points via the rail 
routes on the ground that there was 
no shipper demand for the services 
from this area. However, shipper or- 
ganizations from New England joined 
in protesting the proposals, which had 
been before the Commission in similar 
form only about a year ago and were 
rejected at that time. 


xk k 


ODT SIMPLIFIES PERMIT CON- 
TROLS ON EXPORT FREIGHT: 
—Orders simplifying permit require- 
ments in connection with certain 
classes of export freight were an- 
nounced by the Office of Defense 
Transportation. A new order, 16B, 
supersedes 16A and frees from unit 
permit requirements any shipments by 
truck or water to ports for export 
and shipments of less than 20,000 
pounds. It also relieves rail carriers 
from making reports formerly pre- 
scribed. 

Order No. 17 is superseded by an- 
other new order, 17A, which calls for 
administrative changes conforming 
with 16B, and substitutes the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads for the 
War Shipping Administration as the 
authority for issuance of ODT unit 
permits for shipment of commercial 
export freight. 


x*k * 


MILITARY DEMANDS FOR GAS- 
OLINE:—In the huge use of petrole- 
um supplies, military gasoline consti- 
tutes the largest item. In 1942 the 
military drain amounted to 13.7 per 
cent of all gasoline; it increased to 
27.6 in 1943 and this year the armed 
forces are expected to requisition 37 
to 40 per cent of all gasoline produced 
in America. The military demands 
have increased more than one-third, 
even on the basis of last year’s pro- 
duction. 
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UNIT FORM BILL OF LADING: 
—The new unit form bill of lading— 
one writing bill of lading waybill— 
has been reissued in a somewhat re- 
vised form in Supplement No. 18 to 
Consolidated Freight Classification, ef- 
fective October 25, 1944. This was 
formerly published in Supplement No. 
17 to Classification No. 16, effective 
September 21. In order to make it clear 
that shippers not desiring to use the 
new form may continue the use of 
the present form of bill of lading, the 
revised form as published in Supple- 
ment No. 18 carries a notation at the 
top of the page “For Alternate Use”. 


x kk 


STATE GROUPS WANT RAIL 
RATE RISE CANCELLED:—A 
petition has been filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on be- 
half of the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners 
which reopened an offensive against 
any restoration of the so-called 6 per 
cent rate increases granted to rail- 
roads March 2, 1942, but later sus- 
pended since May 15, 1943. This pe- 
tition urged that proceedings be ex- 
panded to determine whether the rate 
boosts should be cancelled permanently. 
The Connecticut Public Utilities Com- 
mission was a party to this petition. 
Connecticut and Illinois were the only 
states in the north-east that were 
signatories to the request. The present 
suspension order expires December 31, 
1944 and there has been considerable 
speculation as to whether and when 
the railroads may petition the ICC to 
end the suspension, which would re- 
sult in allowing the rate rises to be- 
come effective. 

In response to this petition, re- 
questing cancellation of the proceed- 
ing, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has entered an order reopen- 
ing the case for further hearing at its 
offices at Washington, D. C. before 
Commissioners Aitchison, Mahaffie and 
Splawn on October 23, 1944. 


Photographs in this issue requiring credit 
were gathered from the following sources: 
Cover, pages 4, 5, 6 and 7, Harold M. 
Lambert, Philadelphia; page 15, James 
Pickands II, New Haven; page 25, Harold 


M. Lambert, Philadelphia. 





EXPORT 


NEWS 


By W. ADAM JOHNSON, Director, 


Foreign Trade Dept., 


and Manager 


Hartford Cooperative Office, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


What Disposal Should Be Made of 
Surplus Materials Abroad: Foreign 
disposal of surplus commodities was 
one of the principal subjects discussed 
at the September meeting of the As- 
sociation’s Foreign Trade Committee. 
Congressman Ranulf Compton of the 
3rd District attended the meeting 
“for the purpose of getting at first 
hand the thoughts of Connecticut ex- 
porting manufacturers on some of 
the subjects relating to foreign affairs 
now under discussion in Washington.” 

Some organizations have supported 
the idea of demanding a “freezing” of 
all materials until a true inventory of 
all goods can be made and the dispo- 
sition of them studied by a control- 
ling board subject to Congressional 
approval. 

At the meeting, acting chairman 
Harold W. French, vice-president, 
The Bridgeport Hardware Mfg. Co., 
reported that he had conferred with 
a man from Dublin, Ireland, who had 
been charged with the responsibility 
of taking inventory of the commodi- 
ties in one large warehouse in Ire- 


land. He had reported back that to 
make a complete inventory of the 
goods in that one warehouse would 
take a period of three years. The 
chairman also referred to an article in 
the September issue of Fortune maga- 
zine on the subject of surplus com- 
modities and the tremendous problem 
involved in their disposal. 

In one member’s opinion, 75% of 
the goods bought by the Army are 
not saleable as consumer goods. The 
surplus commodities will be airplanes, 
that will be obsolete at the time of 
the war is over, guns and other arma- 
ments. 

Several expressed the opinion that 
they should be disposed of slowly and 
that Congress should go slowly and 
deliberately into the question of legis- 
lation for their disposal. 

At this point, the chairman called 
on Congressman Compton, who said 
that Congress is sensible of this prob- 
lem and that the committee could be 
sure that as far as Congress is con- 
cerned it is moving slowly. He cau- 
tioned that with the debt with which 


the country is now burdened we can- 
not morally throw the goods away. 
Congress is anxious that industry par- 
ticipate in the discussions of the prob- 
lem. Congress is alert to the danger of 
a few individuals making fortunes by 
buying at ten percent of the cost of 
goods and selling them at 90 percent 
as they did after the last war. He 
said that this definitely would not 
be tolerated. 

A suggestion was made that one 
of the best proposals that had come 
forward is that the surplus materials 
be returned to the manufacturer. on 
consignment, and then let him sell 
them over the next 5 year period by 
filling orders; 20 per cent from con- 
signed stock and 80 percent from new 
goods. Everyone including Congress, 
according to Mr. Compton, seems to 
consider that a five year period is 
the one that should be covered in 
disposing of goods as it would cause 
the least disruption to industry. 


The Congreessman also remarked 
that one of the biggest problems with 
which to contend, and about which 
nothing was known, was what would 
be the attitude of foreign govern- 
ments. He pointed out that after the 
last war the French Government would 
not permit a disposal of any of the 
surplus goods in France because of 
the fear of what it would do to their 
local industries. 

A warning was expressed that the 
foreign traders should be on the alert 
for the pressure that would be brought 
to bear on Congress by the domestic 
minded people that all the surplus 
goods should be sold outside of the 
United States so as not to prostitute 
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the domestic market. It was the opin- 
ion of the committee that the over- 
seas market should be given equal 
consideration with the domestic in 
formulating any policy. Also that if 
the advisory committee to Congress 
on this subject is to function properly 
they must have facts including terms 
and inventory if they are to develop 
any basic overall policy. 

The following recommendation was 
approved by the committee as to the 
attitude of Connecticut exporting 
manufacturers regarding the subject 
of disposal of surplus commodities. 

“We recommend that the inventory 
of surplus commodities (except 
perishable goods) be frozen until 
an overall policy for foreign dis- 
posal of goods is formulated and 
enacted into law.” 

President Fuller remarked that this 
whole policy of disposal of goods was 
tied up with contract termination, 
and that in the opinion of the ad- 
visory staff to General Somerville, the 
agency that placed the order for the 
material should be charged with the 
responsibility of terminating the con- 
tract and disposing of the surplus ma- 
terial. A few of the other subjects 


ONE WEEK’S “LOG” 
—St. Louis, week of Sept. 10 


Oakleigh R. French & Associates, 
advertising agency: Analysis of 
1939-1943 income, expense and 
profit summaries; comparison with 
ratios I’ve been collecting for 29 
years; advice re fiscal policy. 

Managing Director, National Ad- 
vertising Agency Network: Con- 
sultation on two regional meeting 
programs coming up in October; 
postwar network organization and 
policy; agenda for 9-23 Steering 
Committee meeting, Chicago. 







Century Electric: Creative Engi- 
neering Clinic on 1945 sales pro- 
motion, training and advertising 
programs. 





St. Louis Chapter, Ellis Plan Insti- 
tute: Commencement dinner (49 
present), award of Ellis Plan Ex- 
pert degree to three supervisors of 
Emerson Electric Manuals (stand- 
ard-practice) Division. 

Frank C. R. Rauchenstein: Con- 
solidation of his offset printing 
plant with letter-press plant bought 
last Spring; organization chart; di- 
vision of work; assignment charts; 


Management Counsel 


LYNN W. ELLIS 


discussed at the meeting are sum- 
marized below. 


xk * 


What Can be Done to Relieve 
Present Restrictions on Exports to 
India: In an effort to be of some help 
on this problem the Ministry of Sup- 
ply for India has been set up in Wash- 
ington and is accepting quotations 
for bona fide Indian agents. It was 
reported that in making quotation; 
they must be made in rupees payable 
in India. 


x*k k 


Has the Bottleneck Created by 
Middle East Supply in Cairo been 
Relieved? It seems that as long as 
the British Colonial office dictates the 
policies concerning the Middle East, 
United States exporters can ex- 
pect to have trouble in that area. Mr. 
Khouri of Beyrouth, Syria stated that 
the Middle East was a good potential 
market which was supplied by Ger- 
many, pre-war, and that at that time 
it was difficult for the United States 
to get into the market because of the 
price differential between German 
goods and our own. Only two mem- 













cutlines for standard-practice in- 
structions. 

Gaylord Container: Semi-social re- 
view of progress on sales manual 
outlined in March for Carton Di- 
vision. 

White-Rodgers Electric: Prelimi- 
nary conference with Chairman of 
Board on setup of two new depart- 
ments, detail planning to come 
during October. 

Frank G. Japha, management coun- 
sel: Review of his own postwar 
planning, incl. projection of ex- 
pense budget, income and profit 
at four stages of organization de- 
velopment. 

Meyer A. Shickman, management 
counsel: Review of jobs by him 
for Freund Baking and Meadow 
Brook Country Club; suggestion 
of next moves; outlining Creative 
Engineering approach to new cli- 
ents and/or prospects. 

I’ve given the Midwest 15 
weeks since Dec. 1 last, have al- 
ready made some 1945 commit- 
ments. Let me know please, if you 
also might use me. 


such 








Westport, Conn. 






























bers reported that they had been re- 
ceiving orders from the Middle East. 
It appeared apparent that the Foreign 
Economic Administration has accom- 
plished little towards opening this 
market for American exporters. 


xk * 


How Long Should Export Controls, 
Including Export Price Control, 
be Continued After The End of 
the War With Germany? It was 
the consensus that they should not be 
prolonged one minute beyond the ab- 
solute requirements. It was suggested 
that FEA should be abolished and that 
any requirements could be handled by 
the Department of Commerce. As to 
prices, it was felt that prices would 
inevitably increase but that there 
might be some value in the continua- 
tion of price controls for a longer 
period. Since the War Production 
Board has announced that controls on 
commodities would be relinquished as 
soon as the war was over, FEA should 
make the same announcement. It ap- 
peared that WPB would take this 
action as soon as stock piles are built 
up and goods are no longer in-short 


supply. 
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ANSWER: Whether it 


QUERIES 


By FREDRICK WATERHOUSE 


QUESTION 1: Does the War Labor 
Board consider it a wage reduction 
to fail to pay a bonus if one was 
paid the preceding year? 


is a fixed 
amount bonus which was paid to 
an employee in the preceding bonus 
year or a bonus computed on a 
percentage or other basis, if by cus- 
tom and practice the payment of 
the bonus was within the exclusive 
discretion of the employer, the fail- 
ure to pay such a bonus in the 
current bonus year would not be 
considered a wage or salary decrease 
even though the bonus had been 
paid to these same employees dur- 
ing the preceding bonus year. How- 
ever, if either by agreement or by 
custom and practice the bonus was 
considered to be an integral part 
of the employee’s wage or salary, 
it would be considered a decrease 
requiring Board approval if the em- 
ployer contemplated not paying it. 
There could be circumstances even 
under such conditions which would 
justify not paying the bonus, but 
Board approval should be secured. 


QUESTION 2: I expect to receive 
terminations soon and would like 
any information on how to keep 
going with civilizn work. Do you 
have any suggestions? 


ANSWER: Yes. Whether you are now 
in a position to take on extra work 
or not, it is advisable to do a little 
investigating about possibilities. 
You might first procure a copy of 
Priorities Regulation No. 25. This 
may be obtained from your nearest 
WPB office or from your Associa- 
tion. Then determine what ar- 
ticles on the WPB list you would 
like to make for the civilian mar- 
ket and what materials are avail- 
able on the open market. This will 
naturally have some bearing on 
what products you will choose to 


Counsel 


make. Analyze your manpower situ- 
ation if terminations occur and de- 
termine what idle plant equipment 
you can spare from war work. 

If the material, manpower and 
equipment features jell, file a Form 
WPB 4000 and Form WPB 3820 
(Revised). It will be apparent when 
examining the released list that sev- 
eral products within a single prod- 
uct classification may be included 
in one Form 4000 which may meet 
your needs. If you wish to make ap- 
plication for more than one product 
classification, you must use separate 
forms for each such product classi- 
fication. There will be a number of 
other questions to be answered by 
letter, and the instructions will fully 
inform you as to what is needed. 

Be prepared to explain the ex- 
tent to which you can use surplus 
materials, and select those things 
which can most readily be made 
from such excess inventories. Even 
though you do not contemplate 
starting right away, you will be 
making the proper preparations if 
you look into the above procedure. 


QUESTION 3: A government con- 


tract was terminated last year, but 
we have just received payment on 
our claim. Does the Tax Depart- 
ment consider that amount income 
for this year or last year? 


ANSWER: The Commissioner of In- 


ternal Revenue has recently issued 
the following regulation covering 
that point: 


“Except as otherwise stated in 
this subsection, such items as claims 
for compensation under canceled 
Government contracts constitute in- 
come for the year in which they 
are allowed or their value is other- 
wise definitely determined, if the re- 
turn is rendered on the actrual 
basis; or for the year in which re- 
ceived, if the return is rendered on 
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the basis of cash receipts and dis- 
bursements. In the case of a termi- 
nation of a war contract as de- 
fined by section 3 of the Contract 
Settlement Act of 1944 (or the 
termination of any other Govern- 
ment contract as to which the right 
to compensation is definitely fixed 
and the measure thereof is determin- 
able with reasonable accuracy), if 
the return is rendered on a basis 
other than cash receipts and dis- 
bursements, compensation for the 
termination shall, unless a different 
method of reporting is prescribed 
or approved by the Commissioner, 
constitute income for the taxable 
year in which falls the effective date 
of the termination, except that if 
any part of the compensation is at- 
tributable to cost, expenses, or losses 
incurred in a subsequent year such 
part of the compensation shall be 
returned as income for the subse- 
quent year.” 


QUESTION 4: We have just had an 
election and, as a result, a union has 
been certified as the barg:ininz 
agent. This union has now presented 
us with a contract which it wishes 
us to sign. This contract has some 
things we do not agree with and do 
not want. Do we have to sign the 
contract as drawn up by the union? 


ANSWER: No. The contract is sub- 
ject to discussion and bargaining as 
is every other contract or agreement 
you enter into. If there are provi- 
sions in the contract to which you 
do not wish to agree, they should be 
discussed with union officials, as 
should all other provisions, until an 
agreement is reached. 
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PERSONNEL 


ACK of men competent to do 
L=: study, job evaluation, and 
general wage administration work 
has been outstanding during the man- 
power shortage and has caused many 
companies to go outside their depart- 
ments and engage engineering firms. 
The service firms, themselves beset 
with manpower troubles, have per- 
formed well but admit that the post- 
war period demands some revisions and 
certain careful planning in the wage 
administration function. New prod- 
ucts, methods, and new types and 
classes of jobs may vary extensively the 
system now being used. Further our 
competitive position nationally will 
be enhanced if high productivity and 
attendant efficiency exists. Some com- 
panies are putting job rating far at 
the top of the lists of important factors 
in blue prints for the post war. 
Recently, the National Industrial 
Conference Board in a wage report 
outlined the job rating plan of the 
Norton Company of Worcester. The 


By JOHN P. AHERN 


Executive Assistant 


plan has been developed by the com- 
pany’s own managerial staff. 
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THE VETERANS SERVICE Center 
located at 337 Lewis Street, Hartford, 
was formally opened on September 
25 under the administration of John 
W. Leahy, formerly of Cheshire 
Academy. Plans for the Center were 
made by the Mayor’s Reemployment 
Committee under the chairmanship of 
Mr. A. D. Barney, vice-president of 
The Hartford Electric Light Company. 
The Hartford Committee is one of 
over one hundred local committees 
cooperating with the Connecticut Re- 
employment Commission. 

Rear Admiral Thomas Leigh Gatch, 
formerly in command of the battle- 
ship South Dakota in the battles of 
Santa Cruz and Savo Islands, spoke 
at the opening of the Center and com- 
mended the work of the local Com- 
mittee and the State Commission and 


said that the work “‘typifies the great- 
est thing the country can do in this 
line.” Other speakers outlined the 
broad program of aid to returning 
service people. 


xk 


THE WRITER is more than slightly 
amused by the plethora of bills intro- 
duced in Congress to aid the small 
manufacturer. The Connecticut dele- 
gation is delightfully ‘among those 
missing” when it comes to sponsoring 
this new type of federal crutch to 
private enterprise. 

The small business man wants to 
be left alone—to his own misery and 
perdition if necessary—but unencum- 
bered on the road to ruin. Anyone with 
any doubts on this score should read 
the report of the Committee on Man- 
ufacturing of The Connecticut War 
Council. The report, prepared for the 
Committee by Miss Eleanor Little of 
Guilford, is based on actual inter- 
views and discussions with over half 
a hundred small business men. It is 
developed that small business is not 
seeking any new W.P.A. but wants 
a free run, unhampered by price and 
material control, an even start with 
its competitors, and finally an even 
break, taxwise, in the postwar period. 

It was impossible for Miss Little to 
visit more companies employing less 
than one hundred people (58% of the 
state’s total industry) but careful 
selection gave wide diversification of 
products manufactured. A copy of 
the report may be secured from the 
Association. 


This is the time to consider a specific cost reduction and cost 
control program. One of our engineers will be pleased to call 
on you for a detailed discussion. 


R. H. WINSLOW AND ASSOCIATES 


36 Pearl Street, Hartford, Conn. 





BUSINESS 


PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the previous month. 


N August the index of general 
[bsincs activity in Connecticut 

fell off sharply to an estimated 
69.6% above normal. The index has 
now declined 15.6 percentage points 
during the last three months, 25.9 
points since the first of this year, and 
44.4 points from the wartime high of 
April 1943. A continued decrease in 
number of employees and manhours 
was largely responsible for the lower 
index. Of the other components, 
freight shipments and cotton mill 
activity increased while construction 
showed little change from the pre- 
ceding month. The United States in- 
dex of industrial activity declined 
slightly in August to an estimated 
42.5% above normal. 

The index_of manhours worked in 
Connecticut factories declined in 
August to an estimated 111.8% above 
normal. In addition to a decrease in 
number of employees, there was a no- 


ticeable reduction in the average hours 
worked per week per employee. For 
instance, some 100,000 employees in 
82 Hartford County plants who 
averaged 49.6 hours per week during 
the first six months of this year, 
averaged only 47.1 hours in August. 
This change reflects the announced in- 
tention of some of the major war 
plants to reduce hours of work. 

The August index of manufacturing 
employment in Connecticut fell off 
to 67.4% above normal. This is a drop 
of 6.3 percentage points from the pre- 
ceding month and carries the index 
to the lowest point since December 
1941. The War Manpower Commis- 
sion recently reclassified Hartford 
from a Group 1 critical labor area to 
a Group 2 classification, a less critical 
designation. Areas in Connecticut 
which still remain in the Number 1 
classification include Bristol, Meriden, 
New Britain and Waterbury. In the 


New Britain area, however, the re- 
quirement for securing referrals on 
all female applicants for employment 
has been removed. The W.M.C. has 
also announced that most of the ex- 
isting controls over the utilization of 
labor forces will be removed when the 
war against Germany ends, leaving only 
those necessary to help assure the de- 
feat of Japan. Plans are under way 
for the demobilization of men in serv- 
ice following the close of the Euro- 
pean phase of the war with prefer- 
ence being given to those with de- 
pendents and those who have long 
overseas service. The present situation 
in the draft is that men already in 
Class 1-A and new 18-year-olds can 
more than supply the needs of the 
armed forces for the remainder of 
1944. 

The index of freight shipments 
originating in eight Connecticut cities 
rose in August to 39.2% above nor- 
mal, An announcement just released 
by the New Haven Railroad states 
that freight revenues for the past two 
months have been affected by the re- 
cent cutbacks in government contracts. 
It is the belief that the peak demand 
for freight transportation service in 
connection with war has been passed 
and that revenues from this source in 
future months will be under those re- 
ported for previous months. It- is 
thought that passenger traffic will 
continue about on present levels until 
such time as the rationing of gasoline 
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and tires is modified and new automo- 
biles are available. 

The Nation’s reconversion problems 
were clarified to some extent recently 
as the War Production Board and the 
War Mobilization Director both made 
announcements concerning govern- 
ment plans. Acting on the belief that 
war production will be cut approxi- 
mately 40% shortly after the defeat 
of Germany, freeing four million 
workers, the W.P.B. decided to: (1) 
Remove almost all controls over ma- 
terials immediately upon the fall of 
Germany except those necessary to 
assure the reduced measure of war 
production needed to defeat Japan. 
This means that all manufacturers 
can use for civilian production any 
plant and materials which are not 
needed for military production. (2) 
Do everything within its power to 
assist and encourage industry in re- 
suming civilian production and main- 
taining employment through its in- 
dustry division and advisory commit- 
tees. (3) Maintain its organization 
and powers so as not to relinquish 
authority until it is certain the war 
production program is adequate for 
victory over Japan. 

There will be only one preference 
rating in addition to the present emer- 
gency A A A rating, and this will be 
reserved exclusively for military pro- 
grams during the war against Japan. 
All other production will be un- 
rated. Manufacturers will be permitted 
to accept unrated orders, but they 
will be obliged to fill rated military 
orders ahead of all other business. 

Note: The Connecticut index of general busi- 
ness activity was revised in August in order 


that it remain comparable with the United States 
index of industrial activity. 


SELL SURPLUS 
Office Equipment 


BARNEY’S 


APPRAISERS 









Reference: Dun & Bradstreet 
Rating 
* 


Call 7-8129 or write 
450 Front St., Hartford 




















AGCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Hartford Chapter National Association of 
Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 
techniques in industry. 


ECONVERSION from _ war-time 
R ossives to peace-time products 

will bring many production 
problems particularly for an industry 
that has been manufacturing war items 
foreign to their regular line. 

Before the war, most manufacturing 
companies had satisfactory production 
control systems which were successful 
under normal conditions. However, in 
many cases, converting back to peace- 
time production means starting from 
scratch and probably a large back-log 
of orders will accumulate before manu- 
facturing processes are well under way 
and a working stock accumulated. Also, 
many materials may be difficult to ob- 
tain except on a hand to mouth basis 
and possibly under some allocation pro- 
cedure. 

These conditions make it imperative 
that product lines be simplified as much 
as possible and a production control 
system designed which will co-ordinate 
all materials, parts, and supplies neces- 
sary to produce the product. 

Customers’ orders will probably be 
shipped as fast as the finished product 
comes through the factory and unless 


tive Costs 


The November meeting of the Hartford Chapter, 
National Association of Cost Accountants will be 
held in Farmington, November 21. 





carefully allocated to orders, a con- 
siderable back-order problem will arise. 
The most difficult problem for an Or- 
der and Billing Department is back- 
orders and if the product is a varied 
one no Bill and Order system can func- 
tion properly and efficiently with a high 
percentage of back orders. 

It is, therefore, necessary that pro- 
duction be carefully planned and or- 
ders sent to the factory in such a way 
that they can be shipped complete. 
Some companies who have accurate 
stock card records check incoming cus- 
tomers’ orders with stock available and 
send orders into the factory for only 
those items which can be shipped 
promptly and completely, back-order- 
ing the other items when stock is avail- 
able. However, such a plan demands 
close cooperation between the factory 
and office so as not to follow a rather 
general custom of robbing one order 
to fill another. 

Our war-time experience has taught 
us to operate on minimum inventories 
and it is a well recognized fact that 
low inventories result in a faster turn- 
over and thus increased profits. 














Speaker—Carl G. Baumes, General Office Manager 
R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co. 
Wallingford, Connecticut 







Subject—Control and Reduction of Administra- 





IT’S MADE IN GONNECTICUT 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 


and producers. It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure 
further information by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 
Accounting Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Advertising Specialties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Middletown 
Hartford 


New Haven 
Hartford 
Hartford 


Waterbury Companies Inc 
Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co 
Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Aircraft 
Chance Vought Aircraft Division United Air- 
craft Corporation (airplanes) Stratford 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division United Aircraft 
Corporation (helicopters) Bridgeport 
Aircraft Accessories 
Chandler Evans Corp (aircraft carburetors, 
fuel pumps, water pumps & Protek plugs) 
South Meriden 
Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seating) 


Bantam 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Division 

Rentschler Field East Hartford 

United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 

Aircraft Tubes 

American Tube Bending Co Inc 


Airplanes 
Aircraft Div 


New Haven 


Chance-Vought United Air- 
craft corp Stratford 
Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (small) 
Aluminum Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


Waterbury 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Artificial Leather 
The Permatex Fabrics Corp 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co 
Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet pack- 
ing and wick) Bridgeport 
Asbestos & Rubber Packing 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Assemblies, ae 
The Greist Mensenang Se New Haven 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, “Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Auto Cable Housing 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
ontrol Instruments 


Automatic 
The Bristol Co (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 
Automobile Accessories 
The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats, and 
body hardware) Milford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, rivets brass, clutch fac- 
ings, packing) Bridgeport 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 
pensers) Waterbury 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Bakelite Moldings 
Waterbury ee Inc 


Bridgeport 


Jewett City 
Stamford 


Hartford 


Waterbury 


Balls 
The Abbott Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 
ng) Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless, 
aluminum) Hartford 


rels 
The Abbott Ball Co "in and tumbling) 
Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 
Bathroom Accessories 
The Autoyre Company 
The Charles Parker Co 
Bath Tubs 
Dextone Company 
Bearings 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 


Bristol 
The Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
Norma-Hoffmann earings Corp (ball and 
roller 
Bells 


tamford 
Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co 
Sargent and Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Belting 
Hartford Belting Co 
The Russell Mfg Co 
The Thames Be ong, Ce 
enches 


The Charles Parker Co (piano) 


Bent Tubing 
American Tube Bending Co Inc New Haven 


Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors cory, 
ristol 


Oakville 
Meriden 


New Haven 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 

New Haven 
East Hampton 


Hartford 
Middletown 
Norwich 


Meriden 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors ong 
ristol 


Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company, Metal Saw 
ivision, (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 


Manchester 


Ivoryton 


Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 


Blower Fans 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Colonial Blower Company 


Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 


Boilers 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Hartford 


The Bigelow Co New Haven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 
Stamford 
Bolts and Nuts 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine screw- 
bolts, stove) Waterville 


Milldale 


Boxe 
Robert Gair Co Gaceenieeaeil and solid fibre 
shipping containers) Portland 


Box Board 
The Lyndall & Foulds Paper Co 
National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
Robert Gair 


Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Cor 
Bridgeport Paper Bridgeport 
S Curtis & Son Inc Sanéy Hook 
M S Dowd Carton Co artford 
National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 
ew Haven 
Bridgeport 
New Haven 
Montville 
Portland 


Manchester 
New Haven 
New Haven 

Montville 
Portland 


Norwich 
ox Co 


The Warner Brothers Company 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Pa - Box Co 

Robert Gair 


Boxes Paper—Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box C 


Brake tie 
Eis Manufacturing Co 


Brake Linings 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial Bridgeport 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Brake Service Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 


Bridgeport 


Middletown 
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Brass and Bronze 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods. 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 
The Miller Company (prosphor bronze and brass 
in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 


WwW r 
Brass Goods aeay 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
‘ Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Brick—Building 
The Donnelly Brick Co 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 
Broaching 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
rooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co 
Buckles 
The Siow. ue Co (Dee Rings) Bridgeport 
The Hawie g Co Bridgepert 
The GE Preatics Mfg Co New Britain 
2 M. Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 


The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Buttons 

B Schwanda & Sons 

The Patent Button Co 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (uniform and tack 

fastened) Waterbury 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Cabinets 

The Charles Parker Co (medicine) Meriden 

Cable 


The Wiremold Co 
Sheathed) 


Cams 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
anvas Products 
F B Skiff inn 
ts and Rugs 


Bigelow- natin r carpet Co 
Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Casters 
The Bassick Company (Industrial and Gen- 
eral) Bridgeport 


New Britain 
New Haven 
Hartford 
Hartford 


Danielson 


Stafferdville 
Waterbury 


non-metallic 
Hartford 


Hartford 
Hartford 


(electric, 


Thompsonville 


New London 


Casters—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Castings 
The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) Meriden 
The Bradley & Hubbard fg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Gillette-Vibber Co (grey iron, = bronze, 
aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock 
New London 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M Russell Mfg Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branferd 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 
artford 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass and bronze) 
Waterbury 
New Britain 
Co Inc (gray iron and 
Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zine and 
aluminum) Meriden 
Centrifugal Blower Wheels 
The Torrington eauioeeing Co Torrington 
ain 
John M. Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Ch we ed and Weldiess 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 


Union Mfg Co (gray iron) 
Wilcox Crittenden & 
brass) 










































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Chains—Bead 
The Bead Chain Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chemicals 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 


Waterbury 

Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 
The Chromium Process Company Derby 


Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 

Union Mfg Co New Britain 

Clamps—Wood Workers 
Sargent and Company New Haven 

Clay 

Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 

MacDermid Incorporated 

Clutch Facings 


The Russell ~, a Penns 
jutch—Friction 


The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (Johnson Ex- 
panding Ring; Multiple Disc Maxitorq) 
Manchester 


Waterbury 


Middletown 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 
metallic) Bridgeport 

Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Cones 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 

(Paper) Mystic 


Consulting Engineers 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Machining 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company Branford 
Contract Manufacturers 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St ew Haven 


Coppe 

The American Brass Co 
tubes) 

The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) 


(sheet, wire, rods, 
Waterbury 


Bristol 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (pipe and service 
tubing) Waterbury 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Copper Sheets 
The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Shingles 
The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 


Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 


Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 


Co Inc Portland 
Cosmetics 

Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 

The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 


Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
Palmer Brothers New London 
Cotton Yarn 


The Floyd Cranska Co Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Cut Stone 
The Dextone Co New Haven 
Cutters 


The Standard Machinery Co (rotary board, 
single and duplex) Mystic 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth milling) 
33 Hull St Shelton 


Delayed Action Mechanisms 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Dictating Machines 

Diseghone Corporation Bridgeport 

The Soundscriber Corporaiton New Haven 


Die Castings 

Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 

West Haven 
Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
Dies 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mig Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 

Die-Heads—Self-Opening 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 


Dish Washing Machines 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Dowel Pins 
The Allen Manufacturing Co Hartford 
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Draperies 


Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Drop Forgings 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 

The Blakeslee Forging Co Plantsville 

Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 

Capewell Mfg Company Hartford 


The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp Bridgeport 
Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other — tools) 


ollinsville 
Elastic Webbing 
Mfg Co Middletown 
Electric Appliances 
80 Pliny St Hartford 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
The Gillette-Vibber Company 
Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Eye Control 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 


The Russell 
The Silex Co 


New London 


Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Insulation 
The Rogers Paper Mfg Co 
Case Brothers Inc 
Electric Panel Boards 
The Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


ew Haven 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 


Manchester 
Manchester 


clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 
Electrical Recorders 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 


Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 
Electronics 
The Gray Manufacturing Company 
Electrotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc (all classes) 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Hartford 


Elevators 
The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
General Elevator Service Co Inc (freight, 
passenger and residence) Hartford 
Embalming Chemicals 
The Embalmers’ Supply Co Westport 
Engines 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Envelopes 

Plimpton Mfg Co Div U §S ores 
sailed 


Curtis 1000 Inc 
Extractors—Tap 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Eyelets 
The Platt Bros & Co P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Fasteners—Slide & Sna 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co 
Sargent and Co 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (snap) 
FELT—AIl Purposes 
American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting Plant) 
Glenville 


Hartford 


ew Britain 
New Haven 
Waterbury 


Ferrules 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Fibre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
The Rogers Paper Mfg Co (Specialty) 
Manchester 
Manchester 


Waterbury 


Case Brothers Inc 


Finger Nail Clippers 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Firearms 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and nto) 

andy 
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Fireplace Goods 
The John P Smith Co (screens) 423-33 Chapel 

St New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
The American Windshield & Specialty Co 
881 Boston Post Road Milford 

Fireproof Floor Joists 
The Dextone Co 
Fishing Tackle 

The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (lines) 


East Hampton 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Flashlight Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) Waterbury 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 


New Haven 


The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Forgings ; 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Heppenstalll Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 

Foundries 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) 
Foundry Riddles 
John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) Southport 
Furnace Linings 


The 


The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 
Furniture Pads . 
The Gilman Brothers Company Gilman 


Galvanizing & Electric Plating 


The Gillette-Vibber Co New London 
Galvanizing 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Gaskets 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 

Inc Bridgeport 
Gauges 

The Bristol Co (pressure and vacuum—re- 


cording automatic control) Waterbury 

Hart Engineering Div of W Hart Buick Co Inc 

(Plug Ring Snap Flush Pin & all types of 

special gages) Hartford 

Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 

The Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp New Haven 
Gears and Gear Cutting 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 
The Gray Mfg Co (Zerol Bevel) Hartford 
General Plating 
The Chromium Process Co (copper, nickel, 
chromium and cadmium plating) erby 


Glass Coffee Makers 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Golf Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 
Graphite Crucible & Products 
American Crucible Co 
Greeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 
Grinding 7 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, sur- 
face, internal and special) 

19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Hand Tools 
The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp (nail pullers. 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Brdigeport 
Hardware 


Shelton 


New Haven 


Sargent and Co New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and_ industrial) Middletown 
The Bassick Company (Automotive) 
Bridgeport 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Diy American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers Inc Danbury 


Heat Treating 
The A F Holden Co 

200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 


1045 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
The Stanley P Rockwelll Co Inc 

296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Driscoll Wire Company Shelton 
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Heat-Treating Equipment 
The Autoyre ore Oakville 
The A F Holden 
200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Heating Apparatus 
The Miller Company (domestic oil burners and 
heating devices) Meriden 
Highway aed Rail Hardware 
Malleable [ron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Sargent and Company 
Homer D. Bronson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Commons 
ollow Screws 
The Allen Manufacturing Co 


New Haven 
Beacon Falls 


New Britain 


Hartford 
(Advt.) 


abs) 
Bridgeport 


Hose Su r Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (SeL> Grip 


Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
domestic oil Burner) Stamford 
Hydraulic Brake Fluids 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
Industrial Finishes 


Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Industrial and Masking Tapes 
The Seamless Rubber Company 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Con, 
aterbury 


New Haven 


Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 
Seymour 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 
clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Insulation 
The Gilman Brothers Co 
Insulating Refractories 
The Mullite Refractories Co 
Jacquard 
Case Brothers Inc 
Japanning 
J H Sessions & Son 
Jointin 
The Raybestos Div of 
Inc (compressed sheet) 
Key Blanks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
The Graham Mfg Co Derby 
Labels 
J & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Ladders 
196 Chapel St New Haven 


Gilman 
Shelton 
Manchester 
Bristol 


Tiesbeseeteiietes 
Bridgeport 


A W Flint Co 


Lamps 
The Rostand Mfg Company (brass, 
style & brass candlesticks) 


Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 
Leather Goods Trimmings 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 


Letterheads 


Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, 
lithographers) 


Lighting Equipment 
The Miller Co (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 


Meriden 
Waterbury 


colonial 
Milford 


engravers, 
New Haven 


Waterbury Comsehien Inc 
Locks 
Sargent and Company 

Locks—Cabinet 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
~~ New Britain 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 

Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


a New Britain 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


New Britain 
Stamford 


New Haven 


Cor 
The Sesstaier Hardware Co 


Locks—Zipper 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Loom-Non-Metallic 
The Wiremold Company 
Machine Work 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (contract 
work only) Hartford 
The coreregien Manufacturing Co (special 
rolling 1 machinery) Torrington 


Stamford 


Hartford 
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Machinery 
The Hallden Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co (mill) 
Torrington 
The Standard Machinery Co (bookbinders) 
Mystic 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
Machinery Dealers Inc New Haven 
J L Lucas and Son Fairfield 
Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
The Patent Button Company Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Magnets 
Cinaudagraph Corp (Permanent) Stamford 
Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residential 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, 
and sailboat hardware) 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Mechanical Assemblies—Small 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Mechanics Hand Tools 
The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg’ Corp (screw 
drivers, wrenches, aera, cold chisels, ham- 
mers, auto ome tools) Bridgeport 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Metal Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) 
Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Metal Products—Stampings 
J H Sessions & Son 
Scovill 


deck, cabin 
Milford 
Middletown 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


Hartford 
Bridgeport 


Bristol 
Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 


Waterbury 
Metal Specialties 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co 
Metal Stampings 
The Autoyre Co (small) 
The Patent Button Co 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
J H Sessions & Son 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Milk Bottle Carriers 
The John P Smith Co 323-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 
Millboard 
Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Bridgeport 


Stamford 
New Britain 


Oakdale 
Waterbury 
Stamford 
Bristol 


The Raybestos 
Inc (asbestos) 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Moulded Plastic Products 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 
Moulds 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 
The Sessions Foundry Co (heat resisting for 
non ferrous metals) Bristol 
Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
Nuts Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Office Equi aes 
Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Oil onan, 
The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 
1477 Park St Hartford 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic com- 
mercial and industrial) Stamford 
The Miller Company (domestic) Meriden 
Oil Burner Wick 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 


Waterbury 
Seymour 


Seymour 
Milldale 
Hartford 
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Packing 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (rubber sheet and automotive) 


Bridgeport 
Padlocks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Paints and Enamels 
The Staminite Corp New Haven 
The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co Meriden 
Paperboard 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 
The Sor Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Paper Boxes 
National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
The Strouse, Adler Co New Haven 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
The Warner Brothers Company Bridgeport 
Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) | 
Parallel Tubes Mystic 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) c 
Pharmaceutical Specialties _ Mystic 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Phosphor Bronze 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
The Miller Company (sheets, strips, rolls) 
Pipe Meriden 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 


Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper, red brass 
and yellow brass) Waterbury 
Pipe Fittings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
The Corley Co Inc (300% AAR) Plainville 
Plastic Buttons 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Plastics—Extruded 
Extruded Plastics Inc 
Platers 
The Patent Button Co 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
The Hartford Chrome Corporaiton 
Platers’ Equipment 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Printing 
The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co 
Presses 
The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Press Papers 
Case Brothers Inc 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 
Propeller Fan Blades 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 
Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 ~~ St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 


Pyrometers 
The Bristol Co 


(recording and _ controlling) 
Waterbury 

Radiation-Finned Copper 

The G. & O Manufacturing Company 
New Haven 

Railroad Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Rayon Yarns 
The Hartford Rayon Corp 


Seymour 


Hartford 
Norwalk 


Waterbury 
Plainville 


Plainville 
Hartford 


Waterbury 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Naugatuck 
Branford 
Danielson 


Hartford 


Manchester 


Rocky Hill 


Reamers 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 


33 Hull St 
Recorders 
The Bristol Co (automatic controllers, 
perature, pressure, flow, humidity) 
Waterbury 


Shelton 


tem- 























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Refractories 
Howard Company 
Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
South Norwalk 
Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg a: (Nickel chromium, 


New Haven 


kanthal) Retain Southport 
The Hartford Steel Ball’ Co (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 
Reverse Gear—Marine 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co Manchester 
Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 

Inc (brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
Rivets 

The Connecticut Manufacturing Comper 

aterbury 


Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) aterville 
. H. Sessions & Son Bristol 


he Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brass and aluminum tubular and solid 


copper) Bridgepo~ 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhatta: 
Inc (iron) Bridgepo * 
(Advt.) 
Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 
Roof Coatings & Cements 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc Stratford 
Roofing—Built Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc Stratford 


Rubber Chemicals 
The Stamford Rubber Supply Co (‘‘Factice” 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 
Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co New Haven 
Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co Middletown 
Untied States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes, 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubber Gloves 
The Seamless Rubber Company 
Rubbish Burners 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Safe 


The Ensign-Bickford 


New Haven 


Fuses 
o (mining & detonating) 
Simsbury 


Saw Biades 
The Capewell Mfg Co (Hack Saw, Band Saw) 
Hartford 
Saws, Band, Metal Cotes 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co ew Haven 
Scales-industrial Dial 
The Kron Company 
Scissors 
The Acme Shear Company 
Screw Machine Products 
The Apex Tool Co Inc Bridgeport 
The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 
Waterbury 
Corbin Screw Div, American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
The Blake & Johnson Co Waterville 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 
19 Staples Street 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & weer’ St 


Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Greist Mfg Co (Up to 1%” capacity) 
New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Screws 
Waterville 


The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) 
Corbin Screw Div, American Hardware Corp 

New Britain 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 


Waterbury 

The Connecticut Mfg Co (machine) Waterbury 
Scythes 

Winsted Manufacturing Co Winsted 


Sewing Machines 
The Greist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) Hartford 
Shaving Soaps 


The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) Bridgeport 


Sheet Metal Products 
American Brass Co (brass and copper) 


Waterbury 
Sheet Metal Stampings 


The 


The American Buckle Co West Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
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Showcase Lighting Equipment 

The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Shower Stalls 

Dextone Company New Haven 


. oy" 
The H C Cook Co (for card files) 
32 Beaver St 
Silks 


Cheney Brothers 


Sizin 
American 


Ansonia 


South Manchester 
and Finishing Compounds 
yanamid & Chemical a. 
aterbury 


Smoke Stacks 


The Big-low Company (steel) New Haven 


oap 
The J B Williams Co (industrial soaps, toilet 


soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Special Parts 

The Greist Mfg Co ( (small machined, especially 

precision stampings) New Haven 


Special Industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
Spinnings 

The Gray Manufacturing Company Hartford 

Sponge Rubber 

The Sponge Rubber Products Co Derby 
Spreads 

Palmer Brothers Company New London 

Sprin Coiling. Machines 5 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 


Spring Units 
American Chain & Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 
upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Springs—Furniture 

American Chain & Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 

Owen Silent Spring Co Inc Bridgeport 


Springs—Wire 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
or, Bristol 
JW yj Company (Coil and Torsion) 


Plainville 
Springs, Wire & Flat 
The Autoyre Company Oakville 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Stamps 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mig Co (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 


Stampings 
The Rogers Paper Mfg Co (Fibre, Cellulose, 
Paper) Manchester 
Stampings—Small 


The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Staples 
Sargent and Company 
Steel Castings 
The Hartford Electric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 


New Haven 


Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Steel—Magnetic 
Cinaudagraph Corporation Stamford 


Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 


Stop Clocks, Electric 


New Haven 


The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Super Refractories 
The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 


Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
The Wiremeld Company Hartford 
Surgical Dressings 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Acme Cotton Products Ce Inc East Killingly 


Surgical Rubber Goods 


The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
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Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Tanks 


The Bigelow omen, (steel) 


New Haven 
ape 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Tap Extractors 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 
Tarred Lines 


Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
Telemetering Instruments 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 
Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Co 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischeff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Textile Processors 
The Aspinook Corp (cotton) 
Thermometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and automatic con- 


trol) Waterbury 
Thin Gauge Metals 

The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinned in 

rolls) Waterbury 


Jewett City 


Thread 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 
The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 


Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 
Threading Machines 

The Grant Mfg & achine Co (double and 

automatic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 

Stromberg Time Corp Thomaston 
Timers, Interval 

The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 


Timing Devices and Time Switches 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Tinning 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (non-ferrous metals 


in rolls) Tools Waterbury 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 


The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
Tht Greist Mfg Co 
Toys 


A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co 


New Haven 


New Haven 
East Hampton 


The N Hill Brass Co East Hampton 
Trucks—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Lift 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) Stamford 


Tube Bending 
American Tube oe Clips Inc 
The H C Cook an (for Mollapsible tubes) 


New Haven 


32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Tubing 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper alloys) 
Tubing—Condenser Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co * Waterbury 
Tubing (Extruded Plastic) 
Extruded Plastics Inc Norwalk 
Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Union Pipe Fittings 
The Corley Co Inc (300% AAR) Plainville 


Vacuum Bottles and Containers 


American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 
Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 


Valves 
Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive check valves) 
South Norwalk 
Valves—Automatic Air he 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Flush 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Varnishes 


The Staminite Corp New Haven 
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Ventilating Systems 


Colonial Blower Company Hartford 


The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Washers 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper & 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 
H Sessions & Son Bristol 
he Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch washers) Bridgeport 


Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 


Waterproof Dressings for Leather 
The Viscol Company, Stamford 
ebbing 


The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Welding 
G E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel 
& \Non-Ferrous etals) New Haven 
Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 


(Advt.) 


Wire 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 


OVER THE DESK 
AND ON THE ROAD 


(Continued from page 29) 


their total experience in transporta- 
tion amounts to 354 years. 

No individual maufacturer could 
afford to pay for this experience and 
yet the advice of the committee is 
available without cost, other than 
regular dues. The committee meets 
each month in executive session, to 
which members of the Association are 
invited upon request, and on the same 
day meets in joint session with of- 
ficials of the railroad, the trolley com- 
panies and the express agency. There 
are many reasons why Connecticut’s 
transportation system is as it is, and 
the monthly meeting of the traffic 
committee is one of them. 


xk 


We do not share the concern of 
some who feel that there is going to 
be a great mortality in Connecticut 
industry after the war. We did, how- 
ever, have one casualty the other day. 
The Woodway Laboratories has sus- 
pended business. The company made 
Vitamin B for chickens. 

Most people don’t know it, but 


The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) 
The Platt Bros & Co (zinc wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass, bronze and 
nickel silver) Waterbury 
Wire Arches and Trellis 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 
Fairfield 


Branford 


New Haven 


Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 
East Hampton 
Wire Cloth 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (All metals, all 
meshes) Southport 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire—Enameled Magnet 
Sweet Wire Co 
Wire Formings 
The Autoyre Co Oakville 
Wire Forms 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


Winsted 


between June 1, 1940 and August 
15, 1944 this little old state produced 
ten ‘thousand million dollars worth 
of prime and sub war contracts. We 
did it with only $229 million worth of 
additional plant expansion, which is 
only about 1814 per cent increased 
capacity, measured in dollars. As you 
know, the value of Connecticut’s 
plants and equipment is about one 
billion, two hundred fifty million dol- 
lars. 


xk 


One of the very forward-looking 
business organizations in this state is 
The Hartford Times. They purchased 
Heublein’s Tower on Avon mountain, 
which is a familiar sight to everyone 
in central Connecticut. Like most 
people, we had seen it from a distance 
through all these years, but had never 
been inside. The publisher of the 
Times, Francis Murphy, arranged for 
an “inspection-opening” on September 
14th and we, with 250 others, at- 
tended. It is a fine property and when 
television gets into full swing the 
Times Tower will be in the lead. It 
was a fine party, too! 


x kk 


Sale of surplus property by the fed- 
eral government is now really under 
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Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 


; West Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 
Wire Mesh 
Rolock Inc (all meshes and metals) Fairfield 
Wiremolding 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Wire Nuts—Solderless 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Wire Reels 
The A H Nilson Mach Co 
Wire Partitions 
The Tehn P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Wire Shapes 
Bridgeport Chain & + dh Co 
Woodw 
C H Dresser & Son Ine te all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 
Yarns 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (jute carpet) Simsbury 
Reynolds & Co (cotton, os Norwich 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Zin 
The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
(Advt.) 


way. We just have had a nctice that 
the office of Surplus Property is willing 
to dispose of 100,000 bolo scabbards 
left over from World War I. 


YOUR PERSONAL 
REPRESENTATIVES 


(Continued from page 7) 


stantly can be sure of expressing him- 
self effectively. 

If you will accept these facts, and 
devote as much attention to the proper 
presentation of your messages as you 
do to the appearance and technique 
of your salesmen, or the packaging of 
your products, you will have advanced 
considerably beyond the average ex- 
ecutive. 

There are few industrial communi- 
ties in which expert service of this 
nature cannot be found—either in 
well-trained secretaries and _ corre- 
spondents or in advertising agencies, 
whose personnel make a profession of 
the effective use of words. 

The next time you have a message 
to issue, think of it as your personal 
representative. Would you send him 
out with his clothes unpressed, his 
tie askew, his hair unkempt, his shoes 
untied? 





FOR SALE—RENT— WANTED 


WOODWORKING FACILITIES—Now making intricate boxes to 
close tolerances for field communications sets—Experience in laminated 
woods and construction of unusual wooden devices and receptacles. 


Address M. T. A. 233. 
MACHINE TIME OPEN—Have been machining parts for several 


large concerns in Connecticut during the past four years and now have 
open time on turret lathes for sub-contracting—Also engine lathe and 
milling capacity. Address M. T. A. 227. 


WANTED—concern making small tools, sale of which can be in- 
creased and sold possibly on a royalty basis by old established concern 
with high reputation for quality. Selling and advertising could be 
handled at very little additional expense. Address MTW 161. 


FOR SALE—Factory at Norwalk, Connecticut—2' story brick fac- 
tory building with large basement and large attic—6,000 square feet— 
69 feet front by 40 feet deep—near railroad siding. Excellent central 
location. Attractive price. Address R. E. 157. 


FOR RENT—Approximately 15,000 square feet in a modern factory 
building in Stamford—building has watchman service—elevator—heat 
located near the New Haven R. R. station—Accessible to bus lines— 
Space is completely wired for 220 volt—three phase service. Address 
R. E. 158. 


SELL—Your surplus office and factory equipment to a rated dealer—- 
business and bank references offered. Address S. E. 524. 


SPECIAL BARGAIN—Money safe—Burglar proof—two hour fire— 


2 key arrangement—suitable for armored service pick-up. Address S. E. 
525. 


FOR SALE—1 Garvin 2 spindle drill press—1 Hartford triple action 
cutting barrel—1-7 spindle Dwight Slate drill press. Address $. E. 531. 


FOR SALE—2 HRT Bigelow Boilers—built 1920—210 H.P. capacity 
—Design Pressure 132 lbs.—flush front for hand firing but equipped 
with Flynn & Emerich Huber Stoker—one stoker purchased in 1937 
and the other in 1939. Boilers now in use and can be seen operating. 


Must be sold at once to make room for installation of larger capacity 
boiler. Address S. E. 535. 


FOR SALE—PUMPS—One Worthington Horizontal Simplex Steam 
Heating Vacuum Pump—6x8x12 serial No. 907525—purchased in 
1935—-also same type of pump 4'/.x6'x6—serial No. 292512—pur- 
chased in 1932—One 4”—No. 509-33 Mason Neilan Pilot Operated 
pressure reducing valve complete—serial No. 84754—with strainer for 
the +” that was installed—used since October 1941. Address S. E. 537. 


WANTED—Two (2) Number 20 Bliss Inclinable Presses or equivalent 
—individual motor drive preferred—230 volt 2 phase required. Address 
S. E. 540. 


FOR SALE—Two 210 HP HRT Boilers, designed pressure 132 Ibs. per 
square inch; operating pressure 115 lbs. per square inch—equipped with 
Flynn & Emerich Stokers 5 years old—must be sold at once to make 
room for larger capacity installations. Address S. E. 542. 


PERSONNEL 


SELLING AGENCY—Wants several complete lines for introduction 
in Texas and Louisiana to wholesalers and jobbers of hardware, mill 
supplies, plumbing and automotive supplies, as well as marine, oil weil 
and refinery supplies. Excellent references. Address Post Office Box 1150, 
Houston, Texas. Address S. A. 1. 


SALES REPRESENTATION—Retiring Army Captain, former elec- 
tric generator manufacturer, desires mechanical and electrical lines to 
represent as a manufacturer’s agent in the Rocky Mountain Area— 
experience as a buyer of materials used in manufacturing as well as 
salesman and sales manager for a number of years are qualifications and 


sound reason for the best representation of your lines. A native of the 
mid-West, age 35, has traveled this territory for a number of years. 
Address S. A. 2. 


PURCHASING AGENT—Age 42—Married—two children—Have 
been Purchasing Agent—small manufacturer of precision product—- 
Company moving—Experienced production planning—costs—C.M.P.— 
Priorities—$4,000 to $5,000. Address P. W. 1262. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER—Over 25 years of practical experience 
as mechanical engineer and consultant in plant and product engineering 
—processing—material handling—special machine and tool design— 
research and new development. Address P. W. 1263. 


EMPLOYMENT TESTING—Personnel Executive—specialist in psy- 
chological testing for selection and placement—will install and super- 


vise program for business or industrial concern on free lance basis. 
Address P. W. 1264. 


PURCHASING AGENT & ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT— 
Much experience meeting and handling people—Can develop short cuts 
and systems—Good correspondent—-Entrusted with vast sums of money 
—Veteran of present war. Address P. W. 1268. 


RETIRED REGULAR ARMY OFFICER—DSC—Varied business— 
recent industrial experience—just completed university courses in per- 
sonnel administration—can reduce absenteeism and turnover as well as 
a.w.o.| and desertion. Salary a minor consideration, Address P. W. 1273. 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVE—Traveled extensively in Europe— 
Middle East—South America—Africa—East Indies—Speaks 7 languages 
—special knowledge of semi-heavy machinery—drugs and chemicals— 
pharmaceuticals and electrical equipment—Graduate Engineer—Poly- 
technical Institute in Vienna, Austria. Address P. W. 1277. 


ADMINISTRATIVE—Past fifteen years work has been principally 
of a supervisory or administrative nature—includes planning and super- 
vising development work, preparing budgets and financial analyses, 
sales engineering, handling negotiations of various types, and general 
administrative work including employee supervision. Experience most 
valuable to a firm manufacturing electrical or mechanical equipment. 
Best qualified for position dealing with general management problems, 
or the coordination of research and sales activities, or analysis and 
studies of production problems. Address P. W. 1280. 


PRODUCTION CONTROL MANAGER OR STAFF ASSISTANT 
—age 34—17 years from machine ship apprentice to production control 
manager of company employing 5,000. Address P. W. 1281. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER—experience includes methods, projects, 
production, time and motion, electronics—Yale Shefheld. Address P. W. 
1282. 


CREDIT MANAGER—for company offering a real opportunity for 
future advancement—15 years’ experience—age 39. Address P. W. 1283. 


DIRECTOR OF PURCHASES—experience in purchasing for forge 
and machine shops, castings, steel, stampings, miscellaneous supplies and 
equipment. Age 31—4F draft status—single. Address P. W. 1284. 


SALES—age 41—past five years in insulation field—previously invest- 
ment sales. Address P. W. 1285. 


MATERIAL AND PRODUCTION CONTROL—SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT AND PROMOTION—Thoroughly experienced in manu- 
facturing processes, plant layout, material and production control— 
familiar with sales management and training of salesmen, also sales pro- 
motion and advertising—college graduate, 51 years of age, with a wide 
and varied business background. Address P. W. 1287. 


PURCHASING OR SALES—19 years industrial purchasing and 
industrial sales and service—age 39—$3500 minimum. Address P. W. 
1288. 


TREASURER, COMPTROLLER, OR ASSISTANT TO PRESI- 
DENT—Background of wide executive experience in finance and 
accounting, and work with others in every phase of industrial manage- 
ment—30 years experience industrial accounting—age 52. Address 
P. W. 1289. ° 
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Designed for greater efficiency, economy of drawing and fabricating time, and lower cost, Siewek stand- 
ard items are now stocked in Hartford. 


Please note the number of details on the above drawing. Only seventeen (17) are required—eight (8) 
of which are standard catalogue parts—six (6) being Siewek Tool Engineering fixture details. 


You can make just as great a saving in your designing—from fifty to seventy-five (50 to 75%) per cent 
of the time ordinarily required. 


FIRST—Select Siewek fixture detail to suit your condition. 


SECOND-—Remove full-size master template sheet from binder and insert under layout. (Full-size master 
template sheets are available on request. ) 


THIRD —Trace off, give location and size of necessary holes, and 


FOURTH-—Assign one detail number ONLY and call for in stock list. Contact Siewek for complete tool engi- 
neering service. 
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IRE swept through a southern Army camp. 

The Long Distance telephone exchange was 
completely destroyed. Vital military communi- 
cations were held up. Soldiers were cut off from 
the voices of their loved ones at home. 


The Bell System went into action with a special 
service which had been prepared for just such 
an emergency. Four hours after the call came 
from the Army, a complete telephone exchange, 
weighing 15 tons and packed in 152 separate 
containers, was on its way to an airfield. Five 
army transport planes carried it swiftly to 
the camp. 


The fighting forces at home-and abroad have 
first call on new telephone equipment these days 
...and they need vast quantities of it. That’s why 
more than 23,800 Connecticut people are wait- 


ing their turn for new civilian telephone service. 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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Your printed literature 
is going to need a major 
overhauling one of these 


days. Why not give it 


some thought no w? 


Hartford 1, Connecticut 
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